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SILLY PETER: 

A QUEER STORY. 



IN LONELAND— AN UNWELCOME LITTLE STRANGER BECOMES A 
CLEVER LITTLE BOY AND A WELCOME GUEST— A WOMAN'S 
NOTIONS ABOUT FAIRIES, SPIRITS, AND DREAMS, 

events recorded in this 
story occurred a long 
time ago, and in a far- 
distant country. 

In that country there . 
was a valley called 
Loneland, with a vil- 
k^e of the same name 
in the centre of it, 

The valley was pro- 
perly named; for it con- 
sisted of a few square 
miles of cultivated 
country, surrounded by 
a wide waste of mountain and moorland. The village has 
since become a thriving town, a great portion of the moor- 
land has been cultivated, and the town and the valley are 
now known by other names. 

In the olden times, some ot the inhabitants used to say 
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that, instead of Loneland, the valley ought to be called 
* Loanland,* because many of the statesmen, as the farmers 
who cultivated their own land were called, were so given to 
hunting, and gambling, and carousing, that they were con- 
tinually running into debt, and borrowing money from 
David Deedbox, the lawyer ; and sometimes, when one of 
them died, it was found that all his property was mortgaged 
for as much as it was worth to Baron Steinland, the lord oi 
the manor, who lived in an old 'castle on the top of a' hill 
about a mile from the village. 

Lawyer Deedbox was the baron's steward, and it was 
generally the baron's money which he lent. 

The baron himself was but a new man in the valley, the 
manor having fallen into his hands about twenty years before 
through his being heir-at-law to a very distant relative. 

Amongst the farmers in Loneland was one Michael 
Gouda, considered by all his acquaintances to be a jolly 
good fellow. Michael, rather late in life, married a very 
pretty young woman, who, by her industry, honesty, and 
good conduct, had risen from being a little dairymaid in 
his service to be his housekeeper. 

Her good management, and her influence over him, 
might, in time, have enabled Michael to get clear of his 
difficulties, for he had borrowed money, like too many 
others ; but, unfortunately, three months after the wedding 
* day, he was brought home dead, his neck having been 
broken through his horse failing to clear a tall fence in the 
hunting-field. 

Michael Gouda had told his wife that his estate was a 
little encumbered, but he had made light of it, saying that 
by reforming and economizing he would be able to clear 
himself in a few years. The widow was, therefore, taken 
by surprise when, a few days after the funeral. Lawyer 
Deedbox called, and informed her that all the farming 
stock, as well as the land, was mortgaged to the baron ; 
and that although, when everything was sold off, there 
might be a little money coming to her, it could only be a 
very little ; so he advised her to look out for another 
home for herself as soon as possible. 

Dame Gouda did not, as some women would have done, 
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fly into a storm of passionate lamentation, or fall into 
hysterics. She felt lonely and sorrowful, and to some 
extent disappointed ; but she said to herself, " I have 
worked for my living ever since I was a child, and I am as 
well able to work as ever : why, then, should I despair?" 

It happened just then, that an old woman who kept a 
shop in the village was taken very ill, and Dame Gouda 
hired herself to nurse her and assist her in the shop. 

When Michael's affairs were finally settled, Lawyer 
Deedbox brought the widow a sum of money which, he 
said, was larger than he had expected to save out of the 
wreck for her ; but the baron, having taken the land into 
his own hands, had dealt very honourably by her. 

The old woman wishing to retire, Dame Gouda bought 
the shop, and so took to making her living by selling sweet- 
meats, cheap toys, needles and thread, and various other 
small wares. 

One evening, when Dame Gouda was shutting up her 
shop, a strange woman came to the door, and being, or 
pretending to be, very tired, asked permission to rest a 
few minutes. 

The dame invited her in, and placed a chair for her to 
sit down upon. 

The stranger was enveloped in a large cloak, and her face 
was so muffled up that little of it could be seen except her 
large dark eyes, which were bright and piercing. She 
slowly opened her cloak, and the dame saw that she had a 
baby on her arm, and that she also carried a small bundle. 

" I have travelled a great distance, and am very much 
fatigued ; in fact, quite done up," said she. ** I have an 
important message to deliver to a person a little way out of 
the village, and I really have not strength left to carry the 
baby any further : would you kindly allow me to leave it 
with you half an hour? It has just gone to sleep, and will 
be sure to sleep long enough to give me ample time to 
return before it wakes up. You would so much oblige me, 
for I am so weary." 

The stranger spoke so languidly, that Dame Gouda quite 
pitied her ; and she felt for her all the more because her voice 
and inanner seemed to indicate a higher position in life than 
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one in such distressing circumstances might be supposed to 
occupy. So, after a little more conversation, she led the 
way to her bedroom. 

The stranger laid the baby down outside the bed-clothes, 
very carefully adjusting its little cloak around it, and turning 
the corner of the quilt over it to keep it warm. She then 
laid the bundle down on a chair, and departed with an 
alacrity which struck Dame Gouda as being rather incon- 
sistent with the weariness of which she had complained. 

This made Dame Gouda feel a little uneasy ; and she 
became more and more uneasy as hour after hour passed 
away and there was no sign of any one coming for the baby. 
At length, when it was nearly midnight, the baby began to 
cry, and she had to busy herself in hushing it, and in warm- 
ing some food for it. 

When Dame Gouda took up the baby, she found a piece 
of paper pinned to its cloak with these words upon it : — 

** As you value your own health and happiness, take 
care of this child until he is claimed by the person who left 
him. His name is George. Be prudent, and make no 

INQUIRIES." 

The last words were underscored with three lines. 

Dame Gouda also found, carefully folded up and stitched 
in one comer of the baby's cloak, a small purse, containing 
five pieces of gold. 

The bundle contained only a change of clothing for the 
infant, all of the plainest description, as was also the 
clothing which it wore, except its little shoes, which were 
quite superior, both in material and workmanship, to any 
the dame had ever seen. 

Near the chair on which the stranger had sat, the dame 
picked up a white cambric pocket-handkerchief. It was 
trimmed with lace, and had a crest embroidered in one 
corner of it. 

Dame Gouda carefully locked away the paper, the gold, 
the shoes, and the pocket-handkerchief. The gold was 
enough to recompense her for the keep of the child for 
twelve months, and she thought she would be sure to hear 
something more about it within that time. 

Although Dame Gouda thought it prudent not to busy 
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herself in making inquiries about the strange woman, she 
could, not conceal the child, nor refuse to answer the ques- 
tions of her neighbours about him. 

She told them truthfully how a strange woman had left 
the baby with her, and showed them the clothes ; but she 
said nothing about the other things. 

So the story got about that a gipsy woman had left the 
child ; but it was agreed by all that the child himself was 
not a gipsy ; for he was fair and blue-eyed. The general 
opinion was that some lady, probably to conceal her own 
shame, had employed the gipsy ; and that, sooner or later, 
Dame Gouda might be handsomely rewarded if she took 
care of the little foundling. Some people thought it a 
wonder that the gipsy had not stolen the bundle of clothes 
instead of leaving them. 

Next door to Dame Gouda's shop lived an old woman, 
Dame Wiley, with her daughter and a young man who went 
by a different name, being called Dick Wassell, which the 
old woman accounted for by saying that he was her son by 
her first husband, the daughter being by the second. 

Dame Wiley had come to Loneland some years before. 
She was very reserved concerning the former events of her 
life ; all that was known about her was that she had come 
from some part of the same country in which the baron's 
relations resided. 

Dick Wassell was not much like what the son of a 
common person, such as Dame Wiley, might have been 
supposed to be. He was called Dick because she always 
called him Dick ; but, although his clothes were sometimes 
rather shabby, he had the bearing and manners of a gentle- 
man, and was reputed to be more learned than either 
Lawyer Deedbox or the baron himself. This the old lady 
accounted for by telling her neighbours that when he was 
a little boy a rich old gentleman, who had no children ot 
his own, took a fancy to him, and sent him to a great school ; 
but that, the old gentleman having died suddenly without 
making a will, and her own second husband being then dead 
also, they were left in poverty, and Dick had been glad to 
accept an offer which had been made him to come to 
Loneland as clerk to Lawyer Deedbox. 
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Dick Wassell always called Dame Wiley mother, and he 
had no reason to doubt that she was really his mother. 

Dick's situation was an easy one, Lawyer Deedbox having 
very little business except that of the baron \ and as he did 
not find much satisfaction in cultivating an acquaintance 
either with the villagers or the farmers, Dick sometimes 
found the time hang heavy on his hands during the morn- 
ings and evenings. 

So it happened that as soon as litile George could run 
about and talk, Dick began to find a pleasure in amusing 
him. He would lift the child over the palings into Dame 
Wiley's garden, and would either play with him there or 
would take him into his own room and try to entertain or 
instruct him. 

George proved to be so quick at learning that by the time 
he was three years old Dick had taught him to read. 

As he grew older, Dick taught him other things, such as 
writing, arithmetic, and Latin. By way of relaxation, Dick 
also taught him to dance, to fence, and to play upon the 
flute ; in all which things George proved a very apt pupil. So 
that when he came to be twelve years of age, he was a bright, 
intelligent boy ; and Dick and he were very happy together, 
and very much attached to each other. Dame Gouda had 
given up all expectation of any one claiming the boy, and 
she was so fond of him that it would have distressed her 
very much to part with him. 

Sometimes, on a fine evening, Dick would take little 
George out for a ramble across the fields, and sometimes 
they would go fishing ; there being a good supply of trout 
in the small river which flowed through the valley ot 
Lon eland. 

One evening, when out tor a walk, about two miles from 
the village, they came to a place where, on the side of a 
steep hill, there was' a space of ground covered with rocks, 
some large and imbedded, as if growing out of the earth, 
others piled up as if thrown promiscuously together in a 
heap, leaving openings which might easily be supposed to 
lead to caverns underground. There were bunches of fern, 
and here and there a scrubby bush growing up between the 
big grey stones, giving the whole a very pretty effect. 
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Dick explained to George that this place was called the 
Fairy Rocks, having once been supposed to be the abode 
of a tribe of fairies ; and that many tales of the pranks, 
sometimes merry and kind, sometimes mischievous, which 
those little people used to play in the olden times, were 
still told and believed in by many old people and little 
children. 

"But do you believe,*' said George, "that such people as 
fairies ever lived ? " 

"Well," said Dick, " it would seem very strange that so 
many tales should be handed down to us about them with- 
out some foundation in fact, more especially as the same 
kind of tales are told nearly all the world over. But, like 
many other strange legends, the tales about fairies can 
neither be proved nor disproved. They have long ceased 
to be considered as existing realities, even by the most 
superstitious. No one now attributes his good or bad luck 
to the influence of the fairies. If we were to believe in 
their existence at all, we might believe that some of them 
are hid away here yet, for Silly Peter, the daft boy, says 
that he has seen a troop of them dancing by moonlight in 
the meadow below ; and there is a fairy ring there which 
has been growing ever since I knew the place. But fairy 
rings, as I have explained to you, are made without the aid 
of fairies' feet, and poor Peter's fancy is sometimes a good 
deal stronger than his eyesight." 

Next day George had a long talk with Dame Gouda about 
the fairies. She related to him many strange stories which 
had been told her about them when she was a little girl ; she 
also told him how they were supposed to have been frightened 
away by an evil genius which spread a black cloud all over 
Loneland, and blighted all the crops, two hundred years ago. 

" But," said George, " did not Silly Peter see some of 
them dancing by moonlight round the fairy ring in the 
meadow ? " 

" I believe he said so, my dear. Some half-witted folks 
pretend to have gifts that other people have not, and to 
see things that other people can*t see ; but they are not to 
be depended upon, and if you believed all they say, you 
might become as silly as they are." 
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" Then you don't think, bahma (foster-mother), that there 
ever were any such beings as fairies ? " 

"Well, my dear, I cannot say there are such things, for I 
never saw one ; and I cannot say the contrary, for if I did 
I should be denying what many people older and wiser than 
myself believe to be true. I have heard folks say that a 
long time ago, when the world was newly made and all 
bright and beautiful, angels used to walk about on the earth, 
and could make themselves visible or invisible, just as they 
liked; sometimes one of them would fall in love with a 
beautiful young woman and marry her, and their children 
were a superior kind of beings to ordinary men and 
women." 

" I ought not to say I am glad," said George, " because 
that would be selfish, but it is very well for me that angels 
do not walk about on the earth now." 
" Why so, George ? " 

" Why, because, you know, one of them might marry you 
and carry you away, and then what would become of your 
poor little Georgie ? " 

" Nonsense, George ; you mustn't learn to talk silly like 
that, or you will make yourself seem as foolish as Silly 
Peter." 

** I only said it because it came into my mind : perhaps it 
was silly; but you know, bahma, you tell me always to 
speak the truth. If I were to keep all my silly thoughts to 
myself, I might never find out that they were silly. It may 
be a silly thought, but don't you think it's possible that the 
fairies may be descended from the children of the angels 
and pretty women ? " 

" I can't say, George ; and it is not needful for us to 
think about it, because we don't know whether there ever 
were any fairies ; but I do believe there are beings about us 
which we never see ; else how could we have things foretold 
to us that are quite unexpected, and yet come true ? Three 
nights before my poor husband was killed, it was all fore- 
shadowed to me in a dream. He had given up hunting 
altogether, and was only persuaded to go out that morning 
to try a horse for a particular friend. When I told him my 
dream, he laughed, and chided me for allowing my mind to 
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be troubled about such tomfoolery. But it all came true. — As 
I had no idea my husband would ever go out hunting again, 
that dream would not have come into my mind out of my 
own thoughts while I was awake : how then could it come 
into my mind when I was asleep, if some merciful angel or 
spirit had not brought the vision before me as a warning to 
prepare me for what was coming ? " 

** I sometimes have dreams/* said George, after a long 
pause ; ** but most of them are very silly, and nothing ever 
comes of them, only disappointment when they are pleasant 
and I wake up to find that all the fine things have vanished, 
and nothing left but a poor little foundling boy that does 
not know who he belongs to. — Do the angels or the fairies 
give you silly dreams as well as true ones ? '* 

" No," said Dame Gouda; " at least the angels would not, 
although I don't know what the fairies might do. Dreams 
come naturally out of people*s own minds when their sleep 
is disturbed. It is not for ignorant folks like me to say 
how it is done; but it seems possible enough that spirits 
may have the power to disturb your sleep, and then place 
a vision before you giving warning of a coming misfortune, 
or instilling hope and comfort when you are in doubt and 
difficulty. — I have had both." 

** And there may be other kinds of spirits, may there not,'* 
said George, — " mischievous fairies, that place a beautiful 
vision before you only to make fun of your disappointment 
when you wake up and find it all gone ? I wish that some 
good angel or kind fairy would show me a vision of who I 
am and what is to. become of me ; but I'm afraid they never 
will. I*m not like you, bahma; you are so good and kind to 
everybody, it*s no wpnder the angels are kind to you.** 

On saying this, little George threw his arm round the 
dame's neck, and was almost smothering her with kisses, 
when they were interrupted by the entrance of Dick 
Wassell, who came to say that he would not be wanted at 
Lawyer Deedbox's office the next day ; and that, if George 
was agreeable, he would take him across the moors, and 
show him a beautiful waterfall up amongst the hills. George 
was delighted. This was an excursion which he had long 
wished to undertake. 



CHAPTER II. 

EXCURSION WITH A DISASTROUS ENDING— 
t AND ROBBERY— THE TRIAL, A CLEVER LAWYER 
AND AN INOENIOUSLV CONCOCTED DEFENCE. 

i HE day being fine, 
Dick Wassell and 
George set outupon 
their excursion. 
They travelled for 
the first few miles 
along a public high- 
way. They then 
struck off across the 
moors. 

It might have 
been very i[>terest- 
ing to follow them 
as they plodded 
cheerfully along, 
sometimes through 
the tangled heather, 
— sometimes pick- 
ing their steps 
carefully across a 
-"—■=" ^^ treacherous bog, — 

ing cautiously the steep sides of a rocky gorge, — soBaetimes 
resting on the summit of a mountain ridge to admire (he 
wide expanse of scenery lying like an outspread map around 
them, — and then, at length, sitting down to eat their luncheon 
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in full view of the roaring cataract ; but as those adventures 
do not affect the leading events of our history, we pass on 
to the time when, on their return homeward, they rejoined 
the public highway. 

This they did at a place where the road takes a sharp 
curve round the projecting spur of a steep hill. On turning 
round this curve, they came upon two men who appeared 
to have unhorsed a traveller, and were busy rifling his 
pockets. The traveller lay on his back upon the road, 
evidently powerless, his horse standing a little distance off. 

The robbers were so intent upon their work that they did 
not notice the approach of our friends. 

Dick saw at once that by a moment's hesitation he might 
lose all chance of assisting the traveller ; and that George 
and he, being no match for two powerful men, might them- 
selves be in danger if they attracted attention in attempting 
to retreat. He had no weapon but his walking-stick, which, 
however, having a heavy knob to it, would enable him to 
deliver an effective blow. 

Darting noiselessly forward, he hit one of the robbers a 
blow upon the head which rolled him over on the road 
insensible. 

The other man instantly started to his feet, and a fierce 
struggle commenced between him and Dick. George, with 
the best possible will, could not, for some time, render any 
effectual assistance to his friend, who seemed every moment 
to be in danger of being thrown to the ground by his wiry 
and agile antagonist. At length George, watching his 
opportunity, laid hold of the uplifted foot of the robber, 
who then fell heavily to the ground, dragging Dick down 
with him. 

The struggle might still have been a severe one, and the 
result, perhaps, doubtful — the robber first knocked down 
beginning to show signs of returning animation ; but Dick's 
antagonist, coming down with great force upon the stony 
roadway, had so seriously injured his right arm that it hung 
useless by his side, and began to give him great pain. He 
would have run oflf, and Dick might have been very glad to 
let him go; but, just in time, two farmers came trotting round 
the curve in the road, and he was secured. 
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After a short consultation, George was mounted upon a 
horse and despatched to the village, which was only four 
miles distant, to bring assistancei; the two farmers and 
Dick Wassell remaining to secure the robbers and look 
after the traveller, who they found to be alive, but motionless 
and insensible from a severe bruise upon his forehead 

The robbers were recognized as two gipsies who occa- 
sionally visited the neighbourhood. One was known by the 
name of Long George, and sold heather besoms ; the other 
was a travelling tinker. They were brothers, their proper 
names being George and Abram Zetti. 

George speedily returned with a conveyance for the 
wounded traveller; the doctor, the constable, and others 
accompanying him. 

The traveller, notwithstanding every attention on the 
part of the doctor, died a few hours after his arrival at the 
village, without ever so far recovering his consciousness as 
to give any information respecting the manner in which he 
had come by the wound in his forehead which caused his 
death. 

The two gipsies were next day sent to gaol at Batzhaben, 
a city and seaport forty miles distant from Loneland, to 
await their trial for murder and robbery^ 

The conduct of little George in this affair gained him con- 
siderable applause; Dick Wassell praising him highly for the 
coolness and courage which he had displayed. 

George himself, however, was not at all elated. He even 
seemed rather less lively than usual. 

He had lately begun to feel more and more that he was 
not like other children. He had not, like others, a father 
and mother to love him as their own child, and to be proud 
of him when he did anything worthy of praise. It was true 
that Dame Gouda and* he were as warmly attached to each 
other as if she had really been his mother, yet the thought 
would sometimes obtrude itself upon his mind that her kind- 
ness to him only came out of the goodness of her own heart, 
and that he had not the natural claim upon her affections 
which a child has upon those of a parent. 

Although these thoughts sometimes damped his spirits a 
little, and made him feel sad now and then when he was 
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alone, they did not destroy the natural cheerfulness of his 
temper, nor make him less affectionate to Dame Gouda, nor 
less grateful to her and Dick Wassell for their kindness to 
him. 

In due time the assizes came on, and Dick and George, 
with several others, were summoned to attend at Batzhaben 
to give their evidence against the two gipsies. 

A court of justice was quite a new scene to little George; 
and when the judge in his robes, and the counsel in their 
square caps and black gowns, had taken their places, — when 
the crier in a loud voice proclaimed the opening of the 
court, and amidst dead silence the two gipsies were placed 
in the dock to be tried for their lives, — ^his mind was deeply 
impressed with the solemnity of the proceedings. 

When the counsel for the prosecution had opened the 
case, he called the doctor into the witness-box. 

The doctor attributed the death of the traveller to a 
severe wound on the left side of the forehead, the skull 
being fractured, and the brain injured. The wound appeared 
to have been caused by a rough stone, such as might be 
picked up off the roadway. It showed an upward direction, 
as if the stone had been thrown from below. A man stand- 
ing on the ground and throwing a stone with great force at 
a man on horseback might produce such a wound, and in 
his opinion it had been produced in that way. 

The counsel for the prisoners then cross-examined the 
doctor at great length, endeavouring to show that the wound 
might have been caused by the traveller falling headlong 
from his horse upon a stone in the road, as he might have 
fallen if suddenly taken with a fit. The doctor still adhered 
to his original opinion, and gave his reasons for so doing ; 
but would not undertake to swear positively that the wound 
had been caused either in one way or in the other. 

It was next proved that the outside pockets of the traveller 
were found to be empty, and that amongst some loose 
money found upon Long George was a coin which had 
been given in change to the traveller when he paid for 
some refreshments for himself and his horse in the village. 
Dick Wassell was then called. As the reader has already 

2 
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been informed how he and little George came upon the 
gipsies and the traveller, we need not repeat his evidence. 

The counsel for the prisoners, instead of cross-examining 
him upon the facts which he had stated in his evidence, 
questioned Dick closely about little George. 

In answer to his questions, Dick said that he had known 
George ever since he was left with Dame Gouda, — had 
bestowed a great deal of time and attention in educating 
him — all without fee or reward ; — ^yes, counsel might take 
it that he felt a great interest in the boy, — was very much 
attached to him, — was proud of him as a pupil, and would, 
of course, be glad to see him prosper and rise in the world. 

The object of this kind of cross-examination was not 
apparent, and people in court seemed rather surprised when 
the counsel sat down without asking any further questions. 

Little George was next called, and gave his evidence in 
so modest and becoming a manner that he was highly com^ 
plimented by the judge. 

But then the counsel for the prisoner took him in hand. 

" And so, my little man, you have no idea who is your 
father, have you ? " 

" No.'* 

" Nor your mother ? '* 

** No." — Here George blushed deeply, and his head 
drooped, 

"Now, don't hang down your head,*' said the counsel; 
" even if you really did not know who your father was, no 
one could blame you for that. I want your attention a 
little while, unless after the statements you have made you 
are too much ashamed to look me in the face.'* 

Here George held up his head and looked the counsel 
full in the face. 

"There,** said the counsel, " that's right ; I thought you 
were only shamming. Now look at the taJler of the two men 
in the dock, and tell me whether you don't know him.*' 

" I have seen him sometimes in Loneland." 

" And you know his name ? ** 

** They call him Long George.'* 

" Yes ; and your name is George ? " 

«' Yes." 
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"You say you have seen him sometimes in Loneland. 
Now, have you not seen him a good many times in Dame 
Gouda's shop ? and has he not often spoken to you there ? " 

** I have seen him only a few times in Dame Gouda*s 
shop, selling besoms, and I do not think he ever spoke to 
me in his life." 

" Nobody asked you to think. If you wished to speak 
the truth, you would not need to think whether you should 
say yes or no about a plain matter of fact But now, 
just remember that you are on your oath, and tell me 
whether that man you call Long Goerge has not once, or 
more than once, spoken to you privately." 

" I do not remember that he ever spoke to me at alL" 

" Oh I first you don't think^ and then you don't refnember. 
Now that kind of fencing and prevarication won't do here ; 
you may think it very clever, but it won't deceive the court 
nor the jury. Your memory served you very well to repeat 
what you had been told to say in giving your evidence ; just 
let us see whether it will not serve you equally well in 
respect of other matters which would be likely to make an 
equally strong impression upon your mind. Of course you 
do not yourself think that you are the son of a gipsy, but 
perhaps you can remember that other people have said you 
were so ? " 

" I know that some people say it was a gipsy woman who 
left me with Dame Gouda, but '* 

"I don't want any *buts,* — we shall get on better without 
them ; we are progressing, — we have at last come to some- 
thing that you know. Now do, if you can, for a few 
minutes, lay aside your artfulness and your prevarication, 
and answer my questions truly. Carry your memory back 
to a few weeks before your little excursion to the waterfall, 
and tell me whether you remember Long George taking you 
aside one day and telling you — and then not for the first 
time — that you were his son, and that as you were growing a 
big boy he intended taking you away from Dame Gouda? " 

" Oh no, no, — never, never ! " cried little George ; and, 
completely broken down by the blustering voice and harsh 
manner of the counsel, he burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 
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" Ha !" said the counsel, "a very convenient and a very 
general resource of artful women and children when they 
wish to conceal the truth. But, my little man, it*s of no 
use your whimpering here; you must hold up your head 
again and answer my questions." 

Upon this, the counsel for the prosecution rose up and 
appealed to the judge to protect the witness from being so 
cruelly browbeaten. 

" I am always reluctant," said the judge, " to interfere 
with a counsel in the defence of a prisoner, but I really do 
not at present see what bearing the cross-examination of 
the last two witnesses can have upon the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoners." 

"That," said the counsel for the prisoners, "your lord- 
ship will see in due time ; but as a hint from your lordship 
is always sufficient for me, I will not ask the witness any 
further, questions j and I refrain all the more willingly 
because I feel my case to be already quite strong enough 
without the further corroborative evidence which I might, 
by perseverance, have been able to drag out of him." 

When all the witnesses for the prosecution had been 
examined, die counsel for the prisoners rose and made his 
speech in their defence as follows : — 

" You have, gentlemen of the jury, this day to decide the fate 
of two honest and industrious men, who, although from the 
nature of their occupation, they lead a wandering life, are 
untainted with crime, and would shrink with as much horror as 
any one of yourselves from the perpetration of such a deed as 
that with which they are charged. Their mouths are closed ; 
they cannot give evidence on their own behalf, but, speaking 
for them, I can state to you the true facts of the case as they 
actually occurred, and show you that, while acting the part of 
the good Samaritan, they were set upon, assaulted, and accused 
of a most foul crime, which was never committed either by 
them or any one else ; for not only is it not proved that any 
murder was committed, but the evidence for the prosecution 
itself obviously points to the conclusion that the unfortunate 
traveller came to his death, not by the hand of any man, but by 
the visitation of God." 

The counsel then severely criticised the evidence of the 
doctor, stigmatizing it as one-sided, and evidently given with 
a strong bias against the accused. They must have observed 
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the reluctance with which the witness had been obliged to 
acknowledge that the traveller being short-necked, and of a 
florid complexion, was of an apoplectic habit of body, and that 
his death might easily and naturally be accounted for by his 
falling from his horse in a fit : what right then had they to 
assume that be had been murdered ? Had the traveller been 
found lying in the road by the witnesses Wassell and the boy, 
or by the two farmers, the idea of murder would never have 
been mooted ; why then should the two harmless and inof- 
fensive men at the bar be accused ? — there was a reason and a 
motive for it, as he would presently explain. 

" Truth," continued the counsel, " is sometimes stranger than 
fiction, and although there is somewhat of a romantic character 
in the facts which 1 am about to narrate to you, I have extracted 
from two of the witnesses some evidence corroborative of them, 
and would have extracted more important evidence still from 
one of them, but I was obliged to bring my cross-examination 
of him to a premature close. Fourteen years ago the accused 
man, George Zetti, now bronzed and weather-beaten through 
hardship and exposure, was an exceedingly handsome, well- 
made, and active young man, earning, for one in his position, 
an excellent living. One day, travelling along the highway, he 
fell in with a fair-haired, blue-eyed young maiden, a lovely 
creature, in great distress. She had, in fact, run away to escape 
the persecution of her relatives, without knowing whither to go, 
or where to find a refuge ; choosing rather to face the wide 
world than submit to marry the man they wished to force upon 
her. Well, George Zetti not only pitied her, he fell deeply 
in love with her. He offered her his protection ; they were 
married, and she bore him a son. Twelve months after that, 
she died in giving birth to another child, which also died. 
Now, in marrying the fair-haired girl, George Zetti had 
mortally offended his own people, and when she died no woman 
of his own tribe would take charge of his little son. One of 
them, however, offered to leave him surreptitiously with Dame 
Gouda, a respectable young widow, in the hope, which proved 
to be not illusory, that she might take to him and bring him up. 
I do not stand here to justify that transaction. He was an 
ignorant man, in a difficult position, and probably thought he 
was doing the best he could for his child ; still it was a proceed- 
ing which neither you nor I can approve ; but at the same 
time you must remember that he is not now on his trial for that, 
still less is his fellow-prisoner, who had nothing to do with, and 
probably did not even know of it ; and you must not allow it to 
prejudice your minds against either ot them in respect of the 
matter now before you. I hope it is not necessary for me to 
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remind you that gipsies have natural human affections,^-the 
same, and sometimes even stronger than those of more settled 
and more highly civilized people ; and when George Zetti saw 
his child grow up a striking likeness of his lost wife, the only 
woman he had ever loved, his heart yearned towards him, and 
the desire to have him again for his own grew stronger and 
stronger. He informed the boy that he was his father, and 
at length, whether rightly or wrongly in a moral point of view, 
rightly in a legal sense, he expressed his intention of claiming 
him. This did not accord with the wishes of the boy himself, 
nor with those of his companion and tutor, Wassell, who, as 
you have heard from his own lips, had encouraged him to look 
forward to a higher position in the world than that of a wander- 
ing gipsy. No doubt they were both very much distressed by 
the idea that the boy's father might openly claim him, and you 
may readily believe that one or both of them might be glad of 
an opportunity to get the gipsy father out of the way. 

" I will now state the true facts of the case respecting the 
traveller. The two accused men, being on their way from the 
village of Loneland, were overtaken by the traveller, who 
passed them, riding at an easy trot. He had only gone forty 
or fifty yards past them when they saw him fall headlong from 
his horse. Hastening forward, they found him lying stunned 
and motionless, and they unloosed the upper portions of his 
dress to give him air and breathing-room. George Zetti picked 
up some loose coins which had dropped out of the traveller's 
pocket when he fell from his horse. These he put into his own 
pocket, not with a view of appropriating them, but simply to 
take care of them. Had he intended robbery, there was abun- 
dance of time to have searched the traveller and to have taken 
the bag of money which was afterwards found safe upon his 
person. Well, while these tyo men, like good Samaritans, were 
kneeling beside the wounded man, the witness Wassell and the 
boy come upon the scene. It might have been naturally e» 
pected that Wassell, being a reasonable man and not ignorant 
of the law, would have spoken, would have asked for an expla- 
nation, but that did not answer his purpose. With ready wit he 
saw at a glance that the position afforded him an opportunity 
for disposing of the inconvenient gipsy father. So, without a 
word, he rushed forward and knocked the kneeling man sense*- 
less by a furious blow with the bludgeon which he called a 
walking-stick. He no doubt expected to have served the 
other the same, and might have killed both, but the two horse- 
men came upon the scene. Nothing was then easier than to 
accuse the two men of murdering and robbing the traveller. 
Such, gentlemen of the jury, are the circumstances under which 
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the two unfortunate prisoners come to be accused of a crime 
of which, both in thought and in deed, they are as innocent as 
the babe unborn." 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of Dick 
Wassell and little George while listening to this speech. 
George knew that all the part about the gipsy speaking to 
him and claiming him was absolutely false ; and Dick 
declared the whole story to be a most gross and impudent 
fabrication; but their counsel advised them to be quiet ; the 
case for the prosecution being closed, they could not be put 
into the witness-box again. 

Perhaps no one in court was more surprised than the 
prisoners themselves. They knew something of the line of 
defence which was to be adopted in their behalf, but they 
did not expect anything so good as this ; and Long George 
had the tact to assume an air of injured innocence which 
produced a considerable effect upon some of the jurymen. 

The judge, in the course of his summing-up, said that 
the counsel for the prisoners had made a most extra- 
ordinary and romantic statement, but he had not produced 
a tittle of evidence in support of it. The duty of the jury 
was not to be led away by the eloquence or ingenuity of 
counsel, but to deliver their verdict according to the evi- 
dence given before them by witnesses on oath. The only 
part of the defence to which he could advise them to pay 
any attention was the possibility that the unfortunate 
traveUer might have met his death by falling from his horse 
in a fit of apoplexy. The evidence of the surgeon to the 
contrary was strong, and in his opinion that evidence was 
truthfully and candidly given ; but it was for the jury to 
form their own opinion whether it was sufficiently decisive 
to enable them to convict the prisoners. If they considered 
that it was so, and that the deceased man met his death at 
the hands of one or other of the two prisoners, they would 
find them both guilty. If, on the other hand, they felt that 
there was just and reasonable cause for doubt, they would 
give the accused the benefit of the doubt and acquit them. 

The jury, after laying their heads together a few minutes, 
returned a verdict of Not guilty^ and the two gipsies were 
set at liberty. 



CHAPTER III. 

TROUBLES LOOMING OVER THE CLEVER LITTLE BOY, WHO 
HAS A SUGGESTIVE DREAM, AND SEEKS AN INTERVIEW 
WITH SILLY PETER (a NATURAL, BUT NO FOOL), WHO 
DISCLOSES SOME EXTRAORDINARY FACTS CONCERNING 

THE SUPERNATURAL. 

]HE story narrated by 
the counsel for the 
prisoners at the trial 
was quickly spread 
abroad in Loneland, 
and many believed 
that the part of it 
relating to George's 
parentage was true, 
although, at the same 
time, they believed 
thegipsies to be guilty 
of the murder. Some 

? pitied Dame Gouda 
very much ; others 
blamed her for not 
being more particular 
in finding out whose 
child she was bringing up ; but all agT<>ed it would be a 
great pity and a burning shame thai a child so tenderly 
reared, and so well taught, should be canied off to lead a 
vagabond life among gipsies. 

Dick and little George were very much distressed ; for 
although they knew a portion of the story to be false, there 
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still remained a possibility that there might be some truth 
at the bottom of it. 

Dame Gouda had never fully explained to any one all 
that had occurred when the baby was left with her. She 
now resolved to tell Dick Wassell everything, and to ask 
his advice. So the three had a long consultation in her 
little parlour, and she produced the gold coins, the hand- 
kerchief, the little shoes, and the written paper, which, 
however, had become altogether illegible, the ink being 
so faded that only a faint stroke here and there was 
perceptible. 

Dick first examined the coins. The impress was in 
strange characters, and in some of them worn almost 
entirely out ; but from one and another of them he could 

make out the words (BeorgiusJ VIII., featiatiae Ee;i;. 

On one the profile of the king's head was nearly perfect, 
and Dick declared that it was the very model of George's 
features, or at least as like as the profile of a man could 
possibly be to that of a little boy. Dame Gouda looked 
at it, but she only shook her head : she could not see the 
likeness. 

Dick next examined the pocket-handkerchief; and no 
sooner did he see the crest than he startled Dame Gouda 
by a loud exclamation of surprise. 

"Why, dame,'' said he, "this is the crest of Count 
Dalmante, and this handkerchief must have belonged to 
his wife, or to some of his people." 

We must stop here to inform the reader who Count 
Dalmante was. 

He was the younger brother of Baron Steinland ; but they 
were as different as two brothers could be. The baron was 
a tall, gaunt, ungainly man, of melancholy aspect, with very 
little, except his dress and a certain hauteur of manner, to 
distinguish him from the common people. The count was 
not so tall, but of infinitely more imposing and distinguished 
appearance. He will play an important in this history by-and- 
by ; for the present it is sufficient to say that he was one of 
the most handsome, one of the most adroit, one of the most 
unscrupulous, and, for a long time, one of the most sue-, 
cessful men in the world. The people of Loneland knew 
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nothing of him beyond the fact that once every year or two 
he paid a visit to the baron, landing at Batzhaben from 
some foreign country ; and that the baron was generally in 
a bad temper during the short time his brother stayed at the 
castle with him. 

The next time the count visited Loneland after the baby 
had been left with Dame Gouda, he called at her shop. He 
said he had a slight hoarseness, and seeing lozenges in her 
window, he thought he would prefer trying some of them 
to taking doctors* drugs. 

" By-the-bye," said the count, as Dame Gouda was weigh- 
ing the lozenges, '* a person has just related to me a curious 
circumstance of a baby having been mysteriously left at 
some house in this village : do you know if it is true? " 

" Oh yes," said Dame Gouda, "it is quite true. I am 
the person with whom the little boy was left, and I have 
him yet ; so there can be no mistake about it's being true." 

" Dear me, how very remarkable ! " said the count. " We 
read strange stories in books, but I never before heard of any 
such thing occurring in real life. If it would not be troubling 
you too much, I should like to see the baby, just by way of 
curiosity, you know, so that if I relate the circumstance to 
any one I may be able to say that I have myself seen the 
very baby which was left in so mysterious a manner." 

** It will be no trouble at all," said the dame, and she 
brought the baby out of her little parlour. 

After that, every time the count came to Loneland he 
called at Dame Gouda's shop to buy lozenges, which he 
said he found to be very nice and very useful. On every 
occasion he inquired after the little boy, and sometimes he 
saw him. 

Dame Gouda felt highly honoured by the visits of the 
count to her shop. He was by far the handsomest and 
nicest-speaking gentleman she had ever seen. So when 
Dick Wassell said that the crest on the handkerchief was 
that of the count, she was quite delighted. 

"Now," said she, "we shall find out all about little 
George. How lucky it is that the count is expected at the 
castle in a day or two. I have only to show him this pocket- 
handkerchief, and he will be able to set inquiries on foot" 
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" Dame," interrupted Dick, " I should advise you not to 
show the count anything at present, and to be very careful 
how you speak to him. When you first told me about his 
buying lozenges and inquiring about George, I had a strong 
suspicion that the count had some secret motive for keeping 
his eye upon the boy ; and now, after seeing the things 
which you have shown me this evening, I feel sure of it ; 
but it is quite clear he does not wish you to suspect any- 
thing of the kind. So long as you are willing to bring up 
the child as your own, and to make no inquiries, he is 
satisfied ; but if you show him that you have any clue which 
might seem likely to connect him with the affair, the case 
may become very different ; the count may take possession 
of these things, which are the only means you have of ever 
tracing George's parentage, and poor George himself may 
disappear, and we may never be able to learn what has 
become of him." 

At this point they were interrupted by a knock at the 
door, and upon it being opened, the gipsy. Long George, 
walked in. He was not very tipsy, but he had been drink- 
ing some beer to raise his courage. 

** I suppose you know what I have come for? " said he. 

" No, indeed we do not," said Dick. 

" You must be a good deal more stupid than you look, 
then," said the gipsy. " I come for my son, of course j so 
now, my lad, look sharp ; pack up your traps, and come 
along with your daddy." 

" He is not your son," cried the dame, wildly ; " I know 
he is not ; and if you attempt to lay a hand upon him I'll . 
raise every man in the town against you." 

" Don't put yourself in a passion, my good lady," said 
the gipsy ; " there's no occasion to raise the town ; the boy 
has been proved to be mine in a court of justice, and the 
law will give me my rights, as Master Wassell there knows 
very well." 

"Your lawyer, or somebody for him, concocted a very 
clever story," said Dick ; " perhaps he did not know, but 
you do know, that there was not a word of truth in it. The 
boy being no child of yours, the law will never give him to 
you ; and if you, or any of your tribe, attempt to kidnap 
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him, I'll have you hanged for it, if I have to follow you a 
hundred leagues." 

" That's big talk. Master Wassell," said the gipsy; ** but I 
have got a lawyer at my back who has beat you once, and 
can beat you again.'* 

The gipsy went on to say that he could get the woman 
who left the boy to make an affidavit of the fact ; but after 
some further talk with Dick, who explained to him the 
danger attendant on making a false oath, he began to feel 
Less confident, and turning to Dame Gouda, he said, — 

**I'm sorry for you, mistress; you've been a good 
mother to the boy, and maybe you've got to like him 
almost the same as if you were his mother. I don't want 
to distress you more than I can help ; but, you know, right 
is right ; the boy will be useful to me now, and I must have 
him. What Master Wassell has been saying is all nonsense. 
I will call again in a day or two; maybe you'll listen to 
reason when he is out of the way." And so saying, the 
gipsy left. 

"He does not want George, dame ; " said Dick; "his 
object is to frighten you and extort money. He thinks you 
would rather buy him off than give up little George. That is 
my opinion of the matter." 

" Dame Gouda was too much surprised and confused to 
form any opinion at all ; but there had been an expression 
upon the countenance of the gipsy when he addressed her 
which made her tremble, and now she burst into tears. 

Poor little George went to bed that night in great distress. 
He tossed about, unable to sleep, and so sick at heart that 
he almost thought death would be a happy release. 

Momentarily falling asleep, he dreamt that Long George 
was dragging him away from the arms of Dame Gouda. 
He next dreamt that the gipsy had married Dame Gouda, and 
had become his father, and that, running away from home, 
he fell into a deep pit. He awoke from these and other ugly 
dreams trembling with fright. By-and-by the moon rose 
and shone into the room. The waving boughs of trees out- 
side cast moving shadows on the wall, and out of these his 
fancy began to torm strange figures — battles, hobgoblins, 
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dragons, and other curious things. At last he fancied he 
saw a troop of fairies dancing in a ring on the meadow ; 
and while watching them he fell into a sound sleep. 

After sleeping some time, he dreamt that he was entangled 
in a thicket of brambles and thorns, struggling in vain to 
release himself, when Silly Peter and a beautiful little fairy 
came and set him free. This seemed so real that he awoke 
up suddenly, quite surprised to find it was only a dream ; 
and he continued thinking about Silly Peter and the fairies 
until it was time to get up. 

Immediately after breakfast, George went out to see if 
he could find Silly Peter ; and after trying several places, he 
found him sitting upon a bank, gazing steadfastly into a pool 
where some little fishes were swimming about. 

*'Good morning, Peter." 

" Good morning, little baron, or count, or prince, or what- 
ever you are." 

" Why do you call me such names as these ? ** 

** Oh, I like you ; you don't laugh at me and mock me, 
as other lads do. And I like Dame Gouda : when I want 
a farthing's-worth of sweeties, she speaks kind, and always 
gives me a good lot for the money." 

" And that's the reason why you call me a little prince, 
or a baron?'* 

** No, it isn't. Look here j I have ears, I have, good big 
'uns ; and they don't lie close to my head, like some folks'. 
I can hear a whisper as far as some folks can hear loud 
talk." 

** Oh, then you have heard something about me ? " 

** Not exactly that neither. One day, a long time since, 
I sees Count Dalmante go into Dame Gouda's shop. 
That's queer, thinks I to myself; so I goes and lounges 
again' the wall, nigh the door, and I hears him ask for 
peppermints, and then he inquires about the little boy — 
that's you. Then he comes out and walks away with the 
packet of lozenges in his hand. Thinks I to myself, 
maybe he'll open them out presently, and maybe he might 
drop one or two; so I follows behind, and when he gets clear 
of the houses he pitches the packet away over the hedge; 
so I creeps through the hedge and picks it up. Jolly nice 
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lozenges they was, and a jolly good lot of them. Next time 
the count came to Loneland, I watched him again, and 
exactly the same thing happened" 

" Well, and what do you make out of that, Peter ? *' 

** Why, in course, lozenges was only make-believe. He 
only wanted to know that you was all right. And what for 
should he want to know that, if he didn't know something 
more about you than he pretends to ? " 

** They call you silly, Peter, but you seem to be as wide 
awake as most people." 

"They call me silly 'cause I cannot stick to a job of 
work like some folks." 

•*Do you ever try, Peter ? " 

"I have tried," said Peter, "but it*s never no good. 
Only last week, Farmer Dobie tried to make me weed a 
bed in his garden. I got on pretty fairish while he stood 
over me, but when he left me by myself I began to go on 
anyhow, — it seemed to me nicest to let the prettiest things 
grow; and when he came back he said I had been 
puUin' up the young plants and leavin' the weeds a-growin'; 
so he gave me a clout on the head and kicked me out of 
the place. It's uncommon slow work, weedin' is ; I can- 
not stick to a slow job of work, I can't. It's folks that can 
mind what's told them, and think about nothing else but 
what they're doing of, that sticks to their work and works 
reg'lar; — I can't do it; my mind's over-lively. I've many 
a time helped to drive a score of beast to Batzhaben ; that's 
lively, that is. Riding horses to water's lively ; — cleaning 
them down's slow; there's no fun in that, unless they're 
frisky, and they won't let me meddle with frisky horses." 

** But why can't you think about what you are doing, 
Peter, like other people ? " 

"Why, don't I tell you? — because I'm too lively; my 
mind flies away from a slow job like a bird out of a cage, 
and it's ever so long before I can get it in hand again." 

**Then I suppose it is from having so lively a mind, 
Peter, that you are so cunning, and know things that other 
people don't know." 

" Oh, now," said Peter, " I see what you're after ; you 
want to get something out of me. That's always the way. 
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When folks don't want me, they shove me on one side — some- 
times they hit me; I'm Silly Peter then; but when they 
want me to tell them something, they wheedle me. It's not 
Silly Peter, it's * Peter, what a sly fellow you are,' then. I 
expect, now, you want me to show you and Dick Wassell 
the hole where that big trout li^s ? " 

** No, I don't," said George, " and I don't want to wheedle 
you, Peter, but I do want to know something ; and if you 
could tell me I wouldn't mind giving you almost anything 
I have ; but you know I'm not rich, Peter." 

" I ain't one of the greedy sort," said Peter. " When it's 
for any one I like, I would as lief do anything for love as 
for money ; and I like you ; you speak soft and kind and 
reasonable- like." 

" That's a pretty knife," said George, showing a new one 
with two bright blades. 

*• It is a nice one," said Peter, opening his eyes very 
wide; **I've been wishing for the likes of that, years, but I 
could never come nigh the chance of getting one." 

" You shall have that one, Peter if you can tell me what 
1 want to know." 

" You don't want me to split upon mother, do you ? " 

" No, Peter, I don't want you to tell me anything that 
would harm any one; I only want you to tell me something 
about the fairies, if you can." 

" Oh, it's about the fairies you want to know, is it ? " said 
Peter. **It's ticklish talking about them; they're queer 
folks, the fairies are; they're uncommon civil as long as 
it's all right, but there's no tellin' what they might do to you 
if you anger them." 

" You have seen some of them, Peter? " 

"Yes, I have." 

" And have spoken to them ? " 

" Yes, but you mustn't ask me none of their secrets." 

" I don't want to, Peter ; I only want to learn how you 
get to speak to them : there can be no harm in telling me 
that, you know." 

" I don't know as there would," said Peter ; " if you 
will promise never to tell nobody else, and never to tell 
that it was me that told you." 
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" I promise all that," said George. 

" And you will give me that knife ? " 

" I will, honour bright." 

"Say over again what you've promised, and then spit 
over my thumb, — that will be swearing to it, you know," 
said Peter. 

Peter held out his thumb, and George did as he was 
asked. 

" Well now," said Peter, " I will tell you all about it. I 
was sitting one day with my back against a crag, up by 
Yellow Gap, when a little flower began looking at me." 

" A little flower look at you, Peter ! You mean you 
began to look at a little flower." 

" No, I don't j when I speak straight, I mean what I say. 
The flower looked at me ; I could feel it looking at me, as 
folks look at a thing they're longing for." 

" Did you think the flower was falling in love with you, 
Peter ? " 

" Ho — ho — ho I — fall in love with me ! — no. There's plenty 
of silly girls falls in love with good-lookin' fools ; but it ain't 
likely anything will fall in love with an ugly natural like me. 
Never mind, though, if I be a natural, I ain't a fooL" 

" What's the difference, Peter ? " 

" Plenty diffierence. A natural is bom a bit silly, and he 
knows it A fool makes hisself silly, and he hasn't the sense 
to see that he's doin' it. I dance and act stupid 'cause I get 
my livin' by it." 

"And what happened next about the little flower, 
Peter?" 

" Why, when I saw it lookin' at me so earnest-like, I leant 
over t'wards it, and I says, says I, * What a lucky thing for 
you to be a little flower with nothin' to do but to smirk in 
the sunshine all day long, and go to sleep at night You 
haven't to tramp about the country making a fool of yourself 
to get a bit of bread, like me.' WeU, as I was a-saying that, 
I took one of the leaves between my finger and thumb ; 
— directly I did that, the little flower sparkled up and began 
talking to me." 

" Talking to you, Peter I — a little flower speak to you ? " 

" I didn't say speak," replied Peter. " Mayn't a thing 
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talk without speaking ? Does not your book talk to you when 
you look at it ? — don't a letter talk ? I've carried one, and 
seen it make a man swear. Don't a woman talk with her 
eyes ? — I've seen them doin' it, and could pretty well guess 
what they were saying. Dumb things that's got a live spirit 
in them can talk ; but it isn't everybody that can tell what 
they^say. If folks knew that you could do it, they would 
drown you for being a witch. — ^You won't split upon me, 
will you ? " 

" No, Peter ; I wouldn't if I had not sworn ; but you 
know I have sworn to be secret. Go on: what did the 
little flower say ? " 

" When I was thinking how happy it was, it said, * To 
the light I am bright ; under my leaf I hide my grief; ' and 
when I looked at the underside of the bright green leaf I 
saw it was a dead grey colour, like cold ashes. * Poor little 
thing,' says I, * I never knew that flowers had griefs before. — 
Then it told me it was a fairy queen, but she and all her 
family had been changed, some into one thing, and some 
into another, by an evil spirit. Her name was Cineraria^ 
and, although looking bright, she was of a melancholy dis- 
position, through being crossed in love when she was quite 
young ; but she had married a very wise and good fairy 
king who was doatingly fond of her, and she wished me 
to go and speak to him. I was to go to the fairy stones, — 
you know the fairy stones, — I was to be there at darkening 
time, and to watch till I saw an owl fly out of a hole. I 
was to put my mouth to the hole and say, 

Coppock, Coppock, king and seer, 
In Cineraria's name draw near ; 

and then he would speak to me. Well, I went, and it all 
came right. — I must not tell any more about that ; but if you 
want to know something from the fairies, King Coppock's 
the one for you to go to." 

" And how shall I find him ? Does he live among the 
fairy rocks ? " 

" Yes, and he's always at home ; he never goes out. 
Midnight is the time to go j he's always most quiet and good- 
natured about that time; and I will tell you how to find 

3 
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bim. Haltway up from the lower end of the rocks there 
is a little rowan tree growing — it's only about as tall as 
yourself, and it never grows any bigger ; close alongside 
that there is a roundish hole, about as big as you could 
put your head through; — ^you kneel down with your face 
jiear the hole, and say. 



He won't come put — he never comes out, but he will speak 
to you; — most likely hell ask you who you are and what 
you want ; and if you talk humble, and don't vex him with 
silly questions, maybe he may tell you what you wish to 
know. — And now I've told you what I promised, and you 
will give me the kDife, won't you ? " 

" And you have told me the truth, have you not ? " 
" There's no fear about what I've told you being tight," 
said Peter, accepting the proffered knife. He opened and 
shut both blades with evident satisfaction, and, with a wild 
whoop, bounded away like a. deer towards a coppice where 
there were plenty of nice straight sticks growing. 

George was not altogether satisfied when SiUy Peter 
darted off so suddenly ; yet his confidence was not much 
shaken. He thought ^at Peter could not possibly have 
made up such a story out of his own head. At all events 
he resolved to test the truth of it by visiting the fairy rocks 
that very night. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CLEVER LITTLE BOY VISITS KING COPPOCK AT MID- 
NIGHT, AND IS INFORMED THAT HE IS A STOLEN PRINCE 
— THE DISTRESSING AND DISASTROUS RESULT OF HIS NOT 
DOING EXACTLY WHAT HE WAS TOLD TO DO. 

WHEN little George 
returned home after 
his interview with Silly 
Peter, the news had 
just been brought to 
Dame Oouda that the 
gipsy, Long George, 
had been locked up 
on suspicion of stealing 
some fowls. This news 
pleased Dame Gouda 
very much, for it would, 
at least for some time, 
render his threatened 
visit to her impossible. 
But little George did 
not seem to take much 
notice of it, nor, indeed, 
of anything else, his 
mind being entirely 
occupied about his in- 
tended visit to the fairy king. He wandered about with 
a strange dreamy air which quite distressed the good dame, 
for she feared he might be sickening for some kind of 
illness. She tried to engage him in cheerful conversation, 
but could only get short and irrelevant replies to her ob- 
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servations. When, however, he perceived that she was 
becoming seriously anxious about him, he aroused himself 
from his reverie. 

Intending to leave the house stealthily before midnight, 
he felt the necessity of allaying any feeling in the mind of 
Dame Gouda which might induce her to watch him, so he 
assumed a demeanour even more lively than usual, and 
when bedtime came he bid her good-night so cheerfully 
and affectionately, that all her uneasiness about him 
vanished. 

George retired to his bedroom at eight o'clock, and as it 
was little more than half an hour's walk to the fairy rocks, 
it was not necessary for him to start until after eleven. He 
did not dare to walk about, nor to keep his light burning, 
for fear of letting Dame Gouda know that he was not in 
bed ; so there he had to sit, quite still, in the dark, with 
no other company than his own troubled thoughts. And 
never had three hours appeared to him so long, the more 
so because he was all the time in continual fear lest he 
might drop asleep and not hear the clock strike. It was 
quite a relief, therefore, when at length he heard the clock 
strike eleven. 

The window of his bedroom opened immediately above 
the roof of an outhouse which sloped down nearly to the 
ground, so that he had no difficulty in getting safely away, 
which he did as noiselessly as a cat. 

The new moon had arisen, and the sky sparkled with a 
thousand twinkling stars. As he looked upon the wide 
expanse, so beautiful in its calm repose, tears bedimmed 
his eyes, and he could not help thinking what a happy thing 
it would be to be up there, at rest, far away from such 
troubles and difficulties as he was enduring. 

He easily found his way to the fairy rocks ; and climbing 
over the rough blocks of stone, he came to the little rowan 
tree, and saw the round hole which Silly Peter had described 
to him. Then his courage began to droop ; he felt sick at 
heart. " What," thought he, " if, instead of a kind fairy, 
some wild animal should rush out and tear me to pieces, 
or a great dragon should thrust out its head and seize me." 
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He trembled, and was almost ready to turn away and go 

home again. — " But then," he thought, " how ashamed of 

myself I shall be ever afterwards, if, having come so far, 

I break down and run away like a silly little coward." 

So he brushed up his courage, and putting his face 

towards the little opening, he repeated, with as stout a voice 

as he could muster, the couplet which Silly Peter had taught 

him — 

Coppock, Coppock, king and seer. 
In Cinerarea's name draw near. 

In a few seconds an answer came : 

** Who art thou, so bold in spirit, yet so timid in speech ? 
who art thou that hast ventured so rashly to interrupt my 
repose?" 

" Oh, good fairy," cried George, " forgive me if I have 
done wrong ; it was my great distress only that made me 
bold enough to visit you." 

" Who art thou, and what is thy distress ? — Speak briefly, 
for I endanger myself by allowing air from the outer world 
to blow upon me." 

" I am the little boy who was left, when a baby, with 
Dame Gouda in the village; — I have lived very happily with 
her, but now I am threatened to he carried away by a 
wicked gipsy man; and oh, kind fairy, if you will be so 
good, I wish you to tell me who I am and how I may avoid 
5iat wicked man." 

" You are in danger from more than one wicked man," 
said the voice. ** 1 can do very little for you at present, but 
the time is at hand when I shall be released from this den 
and may be able to assist you. It is our custom to help 
those only who are worthy of help, and who make an effort 
to help themselves. It so happens that at the present time 
you have it in your power to do me a great service, and in 
the doing of it to obtain some information and help for 
yourself." 

" Oh, thank you, kind fairy ; I will do anything, anything, 
however difficult, that a little boy like me can do." 

" You speak well, my boy ; if your deeds are as brave as 
your words, you are worthy of being helped, and can easily 
do what I wish." 
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The voice then instructed George to go before sunrise 
to a certain place where he would see a bough of a tall 
apple-tree hanging over a wall and overshadowing the path- 
way ; he would see some apples on the bough, and amongst 
them one larger and more beautiful than the others. Just 
as the sun began to rise, he was to fix his eyes steadfastly 
on that apple, and say to it — 

Florabel, Florabel, drop down to me, 

And your father, King Coppock, you soon shall see. 

The apple would then fall. He must take it away with him, 
go into a room alone, close the door and window, and draw 
the window-curtain. He must then divide the apple in two, 
lengthways, taking great care not to injure the core. Some- 
thing would come out of it of which he was not to be afraid, 
but boldly to ask any questions he wished, and to do any- 
thing he might be requested. 

George waited a few moments, expecting to hear some- 
thing more, but there was a dead silence, and being afraid 
to give offence by speaking again, he went away. 

George was at the place which the fairy had described to 
him some time before daybreak. He found the bough with 
the apples upon it, and had no difficulty in distinguishing the 
large one from the others. He waited and watched anxiously 
till a little streak of the sun*s disc became visible above a 
distant mountain. He then fixed his eyes earnestly upon 
the apple, and when he had repeated the rhyme, as he had 
been told, it fell. 

He caught it in his hands before it reached the ground, 
and was putting it very carefully into his pocKet, when 
another boy, bigger than himself, came along. 

" Halves with that ! " cried the big boy ; " I saw it drop, 
and I have as much right to it as you have. I'll cut it 
in two, and you shall take first choice; that's fair, you 
know." 

" I won't have it cut in two," said George; "but if you 
think you ought to have half, I'll give you a farthing, and 
that's more than the whole apple is worth." 

" That won't do for me; I don't want your money, I want 
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half that ap^, so hand it over, or cut it in halves yourself 
and let qie choose." 

"I won't hand it over, and I won't have it cut in 
halv^." 

** Then 1*11 thrash you till I make you." And so saying 
the big boy aimed a blow at Geoi^e with his fist. 

Dick Wassell had taught George how to defend himself. 
He fenced oflf the blow with his left hand, and delivered 
his right so vigorously that he made the big boy's nose 
bleed. 

This rather astonished the big boy, who, when he found 
that his nose was bleeding, set up a dismal howl, and ran 
away crying to tell his mother. 

When George got home, he ran up to his own room and 
shut the door after him. Being very anxious to find out 
what was in the apple, he immediately split it in two with 
his forefinger and fist, as boys know how ; and when the 
two halves fell apart, a little maggot dropt out upon the table. 
It was pure white, with a little pink head and two bright 
eyes which sparkled like diamonds. It was very pretty, 
but George was ready to cry with disappointment, for he 
expected to have seen something very wonderful. 

As he stood looking at the maggot, a light began to 
shine around it ; and the light became so bright that, for 
a moment or two, George was quite blinded by it The 
light then ceased, and he saw, standing on the table before 
him, a beautiful little fairy. Her face was more lovely than 
any he had ever seen, and she was splendidly attired in 
orange colour and gold, with a diadem of golden and 
purple flowers encircling her head. 

George, dazzled by the sight of so brilliant an object, 
modestly bowed his head and was silent. 

" Brave youth," said the fairy, "you have done me a great 
service; how shall I reward you?" 

** Beautiful princess," said George, " I have done nothing 
to merit a great reward ; you would confer the greatest 
favour possible upon me, and recompense me a thousand 
times more than I deserve, if you could only tell me who 
lam." 

** That I can do," said the fairy ; " because it was foretold. 
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that you would release me from my prison in the apple. 
You are Prince Georgius, only son of the reigning king of 
Savaria. You were stolen away when a baby and brought 
here by the wicked Count Dalmante, of whom you must 
beware, for he would take your life ten times over rather 
than you should be restored to your father." 

" Oh, beautiful princess," said George, " I have heard 
that the fairies are a wise and powerful people, — will you 
advise me how I may escape from the power of this wicked 
count and find my way to my dear father?" 

** I am neither very wise nor very powerful myself," replied 
the fairy; " my father is a wise and was once a powerful king; 
he might both advise and assist you, but I fear you must 
wait a little while until he is himself released, for he is at 
present confined in a narrow cave, hard by this place, by an 
evil genius, Ariman, who has had the power of persecuting 
our family during the last two hundred years." 

Here the fairy uttered a scream, as if in great pain, and 
at the same moment the room became suddenly darkened. 

George, looking towards the window, saw that it was not 
quite shut, and that immediately outside it was a fearfully 
ugly monster, in form something like a man, and in sub- 
stance like a thick dark cloud. George then remembered 
that King Coppock had told him to close the window. 
Darting to the window, he rapidly closed and fastened it, 
and drew the curtain ; and in doing so he was almost stifled 
by a noxious vapour. 

The dark figure then vanished as suddenly as it had come ; 
but when George looked to where the fairy princess had 
stood, he saw only a little white mouse, which leapt down 
from the table and disappeared under the chest of drawers. 

** Oh, wretched boy that I am ! " he exclaimed ; " just as 
I was beginning to be happy, my miserable forgetfulness has 
spoiled everything." He then threw himself on the floor, 
and sobbed and cried so loudly that Dame Gouda came up 
to see what was the matter. 

When she had taken him downstairs, and had succeeded 
in soothing him so that he was able to speak calmly, he 
told her about going to the fairy rocks, and all that had 
happened since. 
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The good dame was amazed, as well she might be. At 
first she thought the child had been dreaming, and she tried 
hard to persuade him so ; but all her eflforts in that direction 
proving in vain, the horrible idea occurred to her that fear 
and anxiety about the gipsy and other things had driven 
him out of his mind. And the idea grew stronger as the 
day wore on, for George would take no food nor do any- 
thing else but cry and bewail his own stupidity. 

The good dame thought about sending for the doctor; 
she then thought she would wait and consult Dick Wassell 
first. So she intercepted Dick as he passed her door in the 
evening, and told him, with tears in her eyes, how she was 
afraid that poor little George had lost his senses. 

Dick was deeply moved, and promised to come in and 
see him almost immediatelv. 

When Dick had heard little George relate all that had 
happened to him, he gave the widow a sorrowful and 
knowing look, as much as to say, '* I am afraid you are 
right." He said nothing aloud, however, but looked very 
much puzzled, and began to pull his fingers, a habit he had 
when perplexed or thinking seriously about anything very 
difficult. When he had pulled all the fingers of his left 
hand till the joints cracked, he spoke : — 

" By-the-bye, George," said he, " you have told us about 
an apple. Have you got the apple ? " 

'* Oh yes,'* said George, and he ran upstairs and fetched it. 

There was the apple, divided in two, and plainly to be 
seen in the core of it was the bed of the maggot ; even the 
form of the little rings round its body were distinctly traceable. 

This partial confirmation of George's narrative perplexed 
Dick and Dame Gouda more than ever. They did not 
know how much more of it, or whether the whole of it, 
might be true. They did not know what to think. 

"I will go to the rocks again to-night," said George. 
**The fairy king will be very much displeased, perhaps, when 
I tell him that I have not properly carried out his instruc- 
tions ; yet he may tell me what to do next. Anyhow, he 
cannot get out to hurt me; Silly Peter told me that.'* 

" Silly Peter 1 What has he to do with it ?" asked Dame 
Gouda. 
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" Oh, I forgot, I was not to tell ; you must not ask me 
any more about him." 

They both endeavoured to dissuade George from going 
to the rocks again. ** At all events," said Dame Gouda, 
'' do not go to-night ; you have eaten nothing all day, and 
you are not in a fit state to go anywhere, except to bed.*' 

** Then," said George, ** you shall see me eat a hearty 
supper before I go ; but I must go, and I will go, to-night." 

" Let me go with you,*' said Dick. 

" Oh no, no,*' said George, " that might spoil everything ; 
and you must not watch me either.*' 

At midnight George stood beside the little rowan tree 
again. It was some time before he could muiter courage 
to speak, and when he did he repeated the iliyme in a very 
uncertain and tremulous voice. He ka/d not, however, long 
to wait for an answer. 

** Who is that ? " implied the fairy, " bringing the odour of 
my evil genns to the entrance of my prison-house ? " 

**lt is I,'* said George; ** I, who found the apple as you 
requested, and *' 

" You ! — you who disregarded my instructions, and sent 
my daughter to. me in the form of a mouse. Begone ! — yet 
stay one moment. You have, after all, done my daughter 
a great service ; for had the apple been swallowed by a cow 
or a pig, she would have been a cow or a pig for three 
generations ; and had the maggot been crushed or wounded, 
she would have become a cripple, and all her beauty would 
have been destroyed for ever. While the odour of Ariman is 
upon you, I can neither advise nor assist you. You will 
shortly be saved from a great danger by one whom you 
might think the least able to befriend you. Trust him for 
the present. We shall meet again, but visit no more this 
entrance to my den. Good-night." 




CHAPTER V. 

CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE— AN OLD SAILOR DISCLOSES SOME 
STARTLING FACTS WHICH LEAVE NO DOUBT THAT THE 
UNWELCOME IITTLE STRANGER IS INDEED A STOLEN 
PRINCE ; BUT THERE ARE GREAT DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
WAY OF HIS BEING RESTMtED. 

[JhATEVER might be 
Dick Wassell's opinion 
as to the R&lity of 
George's coitiimniica- 
tions with the fairies, 
there was one thing 
which had a great effect 
upon his mind. That 
was the identity of the 
name, Savaria, upon the 
gold coins, with that 
given to him by the 
fairy as the name of his 
father's kingdom. Of 
course, if George had 
only been dreaming, the 
name would naturally 
enough occur to him 
in his dream ; but then, 
again, the likeness on 
the profile threw a little 
weight into the other 
scale. 
The very next morning, Dick, quite unexpectedly, gained 
some infoimation which appeared to throw considerable 
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light upon the subject, — so much so that scarcely any doubt 
remained upon his mind as to the parentage of little George. 
It happened in this way. 

An old sailor came into the office of Lawyer Deedbox to 
consult him about putting out to interest some money which 
he had saved. 

The lawyer being engaged in a long consultation with 
Baron Steinland, the sailor had to wait in Dick's room ; so 
they got into conversation. 

The sailor told Dick that he was born in Loneland ; that 
he had run away when quite a boy ; had hired himself on 
board a ship at Batzhaben, and had " followed the sea " 
ever since. He had now come back to spend the remainder 
of his days in his native place. 

** I suppose you have been to a great many foreign 
countries in your time?" said Dick. 

** Yes, that I have. IVe been in pretty nigh every port 
that a ship sails to, all the world over." 

** Were you ever in Savaria ? *' 

" I have sailed to and from Kelog, — that's the principal 
port of Savaria, — many times." 

" Did you ever happen to hear anything about the king 
of Savaria losing an infant son ? " 

" Oh, yes, — that was a dozen or more years ago. I was in 
Kelog at the time. There was a great talk about it, and 
the story ran this wise : A nursemaid, that had only been 
newly taken into the king's service, carried the baby 
prince out into the garden for an airing. Contrary to 
orders, she went through a gate at the end of the garden 
into a wood. By-an'-by she runs back, screaming like mad, 
and says she had been attacked by a bear, which had torn 
her clothes into ribbons and had carried off the child. Well, 
there was a heavy storm on directly, of course ; all hands 
piped up, and fifty or a hundred men sent off to scour the 
wood, but they couldn't find no bear, nor no signs of the 
child, excepting a bit of its frock hanging to a bush.'' 

" And what became of the maid ? " 

**She slinked away somehow in the scurry, and got clear 
off; or else, of course, she would have been hanged there 
and then, without judge or jury." 
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** That was about twelve years ago, you say ? *' 

** About that ; I could tell exactly if I were to reckon it 
up, because we sailed for Batzhaben with half a cargo a few 
days after the news came to Kelog. Count Dalmante 
engaged our ship to bring himself and his wife over. He 
did not go by that name j he travelled * incog,^* as they call 
it, but our skipper knew him well enough by sight." 

"Is Count Dalmante, then, a well-known character in 
Savaria ? " 

** To be sure he is. He is commander-in-chief of the 
king's army there, and one of the greatest men in the 
country. They do say at Kelog that he has the king and 
whole court under his thumb, and manages everything 
almost just as he likes. There was another curious thing 
happened that voyage. The count having engaged the 
ship for himself and his wife, we ought not to have had any 
other passengers except them and their servants, but a few 
hours before we sailed there was a poor woman with a baby 
'came and begged very hard to be taken on board. She 
was in great distress to get to Batzhaben, and there might 
not be another ship sailing for a month. Well, our skipper 
pitied her very much, but he could not take her without the 
count's leave, and he told her at once that he did not ex- 
pect to get it. He promised, however, to ask, and, much 
to his surprise, the count consented, only making the con- 
dition that the poor woman should be stowed away some- 
where where the crying of the child would not disturb him 
and his lady." 

" I suppose the count did not take any further notice of 
the poor woman and her baby ? ** 

** No ; but the countess's maid did, and was very kind to 
them during the voyage. A fine woman the maid was, — 
handsomer than the countess herself, with dark eyes that 
seemed to look through you, — one of the handsomest crea- 
tures I ever saw, but dreadful proud and haughty, which 
made it seem all the more kindly of her to notice the poor 
woman and her child so much." 

" Was the child a boy or a girl ? " 

" It was a boy child, — a pretty little thing with bright blue 
eyes. Us sailors used to think there was something queer, the 
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child was so unlike the woman, and she did not seem to take 
to it in that motherly kind of a way as mothers do ; indeed, 
the countess's maid seemed a deal more concerned about it 
than the mother herself, if she was its mother. One thing we 
noticed was that it had a very smart pair of little shoes 
which did not seem to belong to the other part of its dress. 
I never saw the likes of them before nor since. Our cabin 
boy, a sharp little junker, suggested that she had stolen the 
child and changed its clothes, but had forgotten to change 
its shoes." 

At this moment the conversation was suspended. The 
baron having taken his departure, the old sailor was called 
into the lawyer's room. When he came out again, Dick 
inquired where he was living, and expressed a wish to have 
a chat with him another time, which very much pleased the 
old sailor, for he was fond of recounting his adventures, and 
was sometimes at a loss to find an intelligent listener. 

In the evening, Dick repeated to Dame Gouda his con- 
versation with the old sailor, and putting one thing to 
another they came to the conclusion that little George was 
that son of the king of Savaria who was supposed to have 
been eaten up by a bear ; — that, to serve some wicked pur- 
pose of the count, he had been carried off and left with 
Dame Gouda. They both remembered that the countess 
was in Loneland at the time the child was left, and that 
^¥as the only occasion on which she had ever visited the 
place. 

But, supposing all this to be true, there was a great deal 
to be done, and some things more to be proved before the 
little prince could be reinstated in his right position ; and 
they were at a loss what to do next, or whom to consult. 
They could not venture to speak to the baron on the subject, 
for although they believed him to be an honourable man, the 
count was his brother, and he would naturally be indisposed 
to aid in doing anything which would bring disgrace upon so 
near a relative. Lawyer Deedbox might have advised and 
assisted them, but there was something of a very confidential 
nature between him and the count They had long inter- 
views every time the count came to Loneland, the purport 
of which was never made known to Dick, who could only 
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gather from a stray word or two that heavy money matters 
were in some way involved in their consultations. 

Dick, as he sat pulling his fingers, wished he could send 
a letter to the king of Savaria, but there was no post in 
those days, and the expenses, the difficulties, and the uncer- 
tainties attendant upon sending a messenger to a foreign 
king, a thousand miles off, were too great for him to en- 
counter. He thought of many things which might be done, 
but always the words of the fairy to George, — " the count 
would take your life ten times over rather than you should 
be restored to your father," — came like a black cloud over 
his spirits ; for he knew the difficulty of coping with a man 
so powerful and so unscrupulous as Count Dalmante. 

" Dame," said he, " George must be restored to his father. 
Even if I give up my situation and travel to Savaria myself, I 
am determined that something shall be done/' 

" My business has prospered," replied Dame Gouda; "I 
have saved some money, and you shall freely have it all to 
help you, so far as it will go." 

Although Dick Wassell knew nothing personally of courts 
or courtiers, he was sufficiently aware, from what he had read 
about them, that it was an exceedingly difficult thing to gain 
access to, or to open any private communication with, a king 
who was surrounded by the satellites of a powerful favourite ; 
more especially when the communication to be made in- 
volved not only the downfall, but the very life of the 
favourite. 

Dick also knew that there is rivalry in courts ; that a 
man cannot intrigue himself into far^our and power without 
becoming obnoxious to others and creating enemies; and 
he thought it very likely that Count Dalmante might have 
one or more enemies in a sufficiently high position to gain 
the ear of the king on so important a matter as the restora- 
tion of his son. 

Although it did not seem likely that the old sailor would 
possess much information on such a subject, Dick was not 
the man to let slip the smallest chance, so he determined to 
have another talk with him. 

" I suppose," said Dick, after some conversation on other 
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topics, ** Count Dalmante does not have everything exactly 
his own way in Savaria. I expect he has got rivals and 
enemies, as great men mostly have." 

" Enemies ! " exclaimed the sailor, " lots of 'em. Why, 
there is not a man living more hated in Kelog than he is.'' 

•* Indeed. How is that ? " 

**Why, in this way, — ever since he got into favour the 
taxes have been laid on heavier and heavier to increase the 
army, and all that sort of thing ; and some time since news 
came to Kelog that a tax was to be levied on shipping, such 
as never was heard of in any port in the world before. Well, 
the shipowners swore they would sink every ship in the har- 
bour before they would pay it, — the sailors were all crazy mad 
about it, and there was going to be a riot and a rebellion. 
Count Dalmante wanted to send soldiers to force the people 
to submit, but the king, being a tender-hearted man, did not 
like the notion of murdering his subjects for the sake of a 
tax, so instead of sending soldiers he sent for Zan Badell." 

" And who was Zan Badell ? " 

" He is the greatest man in Kelog, the richest merchant 
and the largest shipowner there. It had happened some 
years before that a foreign king was threatening to invade 
Savaria, and there was preparations making for war. Zan 
Badell then offered the king five of his largest ships without 
any payment; so you see, although the war did not come, the 
king thought a good deal of Zan Badell, and it was only 
natural he should seek his advice when trouble was likely 
to arise in Kelog. The upshot was that Count Dalmante did 
not have it all his own way that time ; for the tax was not 
laid on, — ^leastways, only a little bit of it ; and the Kelog 
men would not have submitted to that if Zan Badell had not 
persuaded them to be quiet." 

Reasoning upon this information, Dick Wassell thought 
that if he could only succeed in placing the little prince 
ander the protection of Zan Badell, a way would be opened 
for his restoration to his father. 

Dame Gouda was equally delighted, and was anxiuos that 
something should be done at once. — How they determined 
to proceed need not now be told, their plans being frustrated 
by the arrival of Count Dalmante in Loneland. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CRUEL, DEVICES OF THE WICKED COUNT AND HIS SPY 
DROMERO FRUSTRATED BY AN ARTFUL MOVE OF SILLY 
PETER, WHO UNDERTAKES A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND HIDES THE YOUNG PRINCE AWAY IN A DISMAL 
CAVERN. 

T DALMAKTE 
aspyinLoneland, 
Dromero, an ait- 
ind cunning man 
id persuaded his 
brother, the 
baron, to take 
into his ser- 
vice, and who 
had speedily 
worked his way 
into the baron's 
confidence, and 
obtained full 
control overthc 
establishment 
at [he castle. 

This man 

was paid by the 

count to watch 

o- — -i„ a— ,_ , aiM*' ^'^^ report the 

"^ ' movements of 

the baroD in all matters relating to the estate, and also to 

keep an eye upon little George. 
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Partly with a view to the latter object, but more for his 
own amusement, Dromero secretly paid his addresses to 
Dame Wiley's daughter, Jeanette, whom he used to meet in 
a shady grove between the village and the castle. 

Now Dick Wassell kept a journal in which he noted 
down every evening any event of importance which had 
occurred during the day. Jeanette had access to this jour- 
nal, but being a bad reader, and the writing being cramped, 
and many of the words abbreviated, she very seldom looked 
at it, not being able to make much out of it when she did. 
But since the trial at Batzhaben, and the claim set up by the 
gipsy, Dromero's inquiries about little George had been very 
urgent, and to gratify him she had looked into Dick's journal. 
She had been able to gather, although only in a confused 
way, some particulars about the handkerchief with the count's 
crest, about the fairy, and about the old sailor's account of 
the king of Savaria having lost his infant son. 

On the evening of the count's arrival at the castle, Dromero 
reported what had been told him by Jeanette. He also 
informed him about the claim set up by the gipsy, and that 
he had caused Long George to be locked up on suspicion of 
stealing, which was only a pretext for the purpose of keeping 
him safe until the count should arrive and decide what 
should be done. 

Jeanette's information, although vague, greatly alarmed 
the count. It was evident that something was known which 
might lead to a discovery very dangerous to himself, and that 
it would be necessary at once to remove the little prince to 
a safe distance from Dame Gouda and Dick Wassell. 

Next morning Count Dalmante sauntered with a very 
leisurely air into Dame Gouda's shop. 

"Good morning. Dame Gouda," said he; "I have called 
for a little more of your nice medicine. The raw atmo- 
sphere of this country always produces a tickling sensation 
in my throat, and I find nothing relieves it so effectually as 
your peppermint lozenges. Will you kindly let me have 
som«e more of them ?" 

While Dame Gouda was weighing the lozenges, the count 
continued — 
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" And how is your little foundling getting on? — quite well, 
I hope. I hear a report of some gipsy man having claimed 
him as his son ; is there any truth in that?" 

" It is quite true," replied the dame, " that a gipsy has 
pretended to claim him ; but I know he is not the gipsy's 
son, and the gipsy shall not have him." 

"It is very easy and natural for you to say that, dame; 
but if you do not know whose son he is, how do you know 
that he is not the gipsy's ? Have you any means of tracing 
out any other parentage, or of disproving the gipsy's claim 
to him ? Was there anything left with him to give you a 
clue upon which you could institute inquiries?" 

These questions very much confused the dame, more 
especially as the count fixed his large eyes upon her, as if 
to read her thoughts. She did not know how to answer 
without saying something which she did not want to say ; 
she was therefore much relieved by a customer coming in 
to buy something. The count, however, waited till the 
customer had left, and then pursued the conversation. 

" The boy is, of course, nothing to me," said he, " and it 
is no affair of mine who he belongs to or what becomes of 
him ; but as brother to the baron, and heir to the property 
in case (which God forbid) he should die before me, I natu- 
rally take an interest in anything which occurs here. I 
understand that the boy is smart, intelligent, and tolerably 
well educated for his age ; and I think it would be a great 
pity if he should fall into the hands of the gipsies or come 
to harm in any way. Why not place him under the care of 
some one who can protect him, — the baron, for instance, or 
myself? I can at once place him as a page-boy in a noble 
family where he will mix with young gentlemen of rank, and 
have an opportunity of making his way in the world, of 
going into the army, or following any other career towards 
which he may feel inclined." 

" I am very much obliged to you, count, for your kind ad- 
vice," said the dame ; " and I am sure little George must feel 
very grateful when I tell him of the handsome offer you have 
made. I will talk the matter over with him immediately." 

" You must decide quickly," said the count ; " there is no 
time for delay. If the gipsies carry the boy off, you will never 
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see him again, nor know what has become of him. He 
might hardly be safe even with the baron, whereas if I take 
him he will be well cared for and have a splendid opportunity 
of making his fortune. My stay here will be very short, — ^why 
not allow me to speak to the boy himself at once? '* 

" I do not think that would be well," said the dame. "I 
think it wpuld be better for me to talk it over with him first. 
He has not been accustomed to speak with great people like 
yourself, and he might be frightened and not take kindly to 
your offer unless I talk it all over with him first. I am quite 
sure that would be best ; he is so timid and shy." 

"Very well, let it be so," said the count, talung his leave. 

Notwithstanding Dame Gouda*s grateful words, the 
count's practised eye perceived that she suspected him, and 
that his offer to take charge of little George was not likely 
to be accepted by her. So he hastened back to the castle, 
determining to put in force some prompt and decisive 
measure for securing the person of litde George. 

A few hours afterwards Dromero rode up to Dame Gouda's 
door on a fine horse, and leading a nice little pony ready 
saddled and bridled. 

Silly Peter, who happened (on purpose, as it afterwards 
appeared) to be on the spot, sprang forward, offering to hold 
the horses. Dromero, giving him the reins, alighted, and 
went into the shop. With many fulsome expressions of 
congratulation he told Dame Gouda that the baron wished 
to see her little protkgk^ and that he had brought a pony on 
which he was to ride back with him to the castie. 

Dame Gouda was in a dilemma. She did not like trusting 
little George to Dromero, and she did not hke disobeying a 
mandate from the baron. She was relieved from the neces- 
sity of giving an answer by a loud noise in the street. 

Dromero, looking out, saw that his horse was. rearing and 
plunging about furiously. He rushed forward, but before he 
could render any assistance Silly Peter had let go the reins, 
and was howling and limping as if seriously hurt. The 
horses galloped off at full speed, the women and children 
came to the doors ; but the men being all out at work, there 
was no one to assist in stopping the horses; so Dromero 
himself ran after them, followed by a rabble of boys. When 
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they had galloped nearly a mile, they were turned by a 
man in the road, and came trotting back again ; but when 
Dromero and the boys attempted to lay hold of them they 
turned aside and leapt over a ditch into a large field. 

The man and one or two of the bigger boys jumped over 
after them ; but Dromero, in attempting to follow, slipped his 
foot and fell headlong into the ditch. He was pulled out, 
drenched with water, and covered almost all over with slimy 
green weeds. He was very sick too, having swallowed some 
of the dirty water. The boys did what they could towards 
pressing the water out of his clothes and clearing off the 
weeds, but he was in a miserable plight. 

Further assistance arriving, the horses, after being chased 
round the field a considerable time, were at length caught ; 
and Dromero, pale and shivering, was helped on to the 
back of the pony and led up to the castle. On arriving at 
the outer gate, he dismounted, and stole away by a private 
passage to his own apartment. The baron, who had been 
out all day, and who knew nothing about little George being 
sent for, arrived a minute or two afterwards, and was very 
much annoyed to see one of his favourite hunters and his 
shooting pony led in sweating and dirty as if distressed by a 
hard day's work. 

Anyone seeing Silly Peter as he limped and howled when 
he let go the horses, would have thought that he was very 
much hurt ; but the sight of the horses galloping away was 
so much more attractive, that no one took any notice of 
him ; and so soon as he found that nobody was looking at 
him he ceased screaming, and glided stealthily into Dame 
Gouda's shop. 

" Hush 1 " said he, holding up his finger, ** where's George ? 
it's life or death, I must see him this minute.'' 
He's upstairs." 
Then bring him down directiy." 

The dame, scared by Peter's impetuous manner, quickly 
brought George down into her little parlour and beckoned 
Peter in. 

'' Hush I" said Peter, again raising his finger, and nudging 
his elbow toward the street; " they want to kidnap him. The 
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baron did not send for him ; it's all a dodge to get him out; and 
theyVe got the gipsies ready to carry him off. Come along 
with me, George — quick, look sharp; come on, I'll save you.' 

** But, Peter ! " ejaculated the dame. 

** Hush ! don't talk ; it's all true that I tell you, and if he 
don't be off at once they'll have him. Come on, George ; 
come with me — I'll save you." 

** Bahma," said George, " I believe Peter — I'll follow him ; 
kiss me and let me go." 

" Quick ! let go of him," cried Peter, seeing the dame re- 
luctant to release George from her arms : ** I'll come back 
and tell you about him after dark." 

So Peter and George went out, Peter leading the way 
through Dame Gouda's garden into a narrow, shady lane, 
which led along the ends of the gardens and little orchards 
behind the houses of the village. Following this lane some 
distance, they then took to the fields, trotting along, zigzag, 
under shelter of the hedges till they entered a wood, and 
never speaking or stopping to take breath until they came 
to a thicket where they could hide themselves among the 
bushes. Here they sat down to rest 

" We're safe here," said Peter ; " nobody travels through 
this brake, and I don't think that a single soul has set eyes 
upon us since we started." 

" Is this the end of our journey, — are we to stop here, 
Peter?" 

** Oh no : we've a goodish bit to go yet, but I thought you 
might like to take your breath and rest awhile. It's a good 
deal safer place than this that we're goin' to, only I think it 
might be as well to stop here awhile, just to let it get a little 
bit darkish before we go out into the open again. You're 
not afeerd, are you ? " 

" No, I'm not the least afraid. I think I can trust you, 
Peter ; — you would not betray me, would you ? " 

" Me 'tray you ! No, never, it isn't in me to do such a 
thing. Do you think I would have pricked the withers of 
that beautiful hunter of the baron's and have sent him adrift, 
if I had not been willin* to risk my own neck to save you ? 
I reckon it will take them some time to catch that horse, 
unless somebody meets him in the road, and that's what I 
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was afeerd of, — ^that's what made me in such a hurry to get 
you away." 

" But what was the immediate danger, Peter ? " 

" There was danger enough, I can tell you. I saw the 
count go into Dame Gouda's shop this morning, I heard his 
artful talk, and I saw him come out again looking black as 
thunder. I was sure there was some mischief a-brewin', so 
I've been watchin' him and Dromero all day — listening a 
bit when I could get the chance — an* I've found out enough 
to let me know that if Dromero had got you away, you would, 
dead or alive, have been travelling over the moors in a gipsy 
cart by this time. I don't >Vant to frighten you, but we've 
got an ugly game to play, and it's all uphill with us : but 
we'll beat them, I'm sure of that ; so keep your courage up, 
prince ; don't get timid, and don't fret. It's the foolishest 
thing in the world, frettin' is." 

" But people can't help fretting sometimes, Peter." 

** That's true, prince ; some goodish-lookin' folks can't help 
squintin', and there's some sensible folks that can't help bein* 
a little bit foolish now and then. Frettin's a kind of a way of 
thinkin' about things. Now there's two sorts of thinkin', 
— there's thinkin' for'ards, and there's thinkin' back'ards. 
Some folks, for want of thinkin' for'ards, runs theirselves into 
trouble, and then, 'stead of thinkin' for'ards what's best to do, 
they think back'ards, and keep on botherin' theirselves about 
things that's past and done with. That's what I calls frettin'." 

Peter, going to a little distance, thrust his hand under a 
cluster of bramble bushes, and brought out some sticks — 
walking-sticks, in a rough state; selecting two, he placed 
them in the hands of the prince. 

The knobs of these two were carved into grotesque heads, 
one with a grinning, the other with a laughing face. 

" There," said Peter, " that's what I done with the knife 
you gave me." 

" You surprise me," said the prince; " they are beautifully 
done. You would make a very clever carver, Peter." 

" Most folks," said Peter, ** would be clever at somethin', 
if they could only find out the right kind of thing for them 
to go to work at. There's lots o' cleverness lost — smothered 
like, for the want of a chance to get out of the mud." 
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"And what are you going to do with these sticks, 
Peter ? " 

" When IVe got a dozen of them finished, and stained, 
and made nice, I'll take them down to Batzhaben some 
market-day, and sell them. Was you ever in that big 
church at Batzhaben, prince ? " 

" No, Peter." 

" Well, there's lots of carvin' there — queer animals, and 
men's heads with funny grinnin' faces. I could do all 
them sort o' things, I know I could; and there's lots of 
things I could carve and make money by, if I only had 
the wood and the tools. Maybe when you come to your 
rights, prince, you will help me on a bit." 

" That I will, Peter, with all my heart. I should be a 
bad man indeed if ever I allowed you to be in want of 
anything I could give you." 

It was now growing dusk, and Peter, having replaced 
his sticks under the brambles, said it was time for them to 
be going on again. They came to a running stream, the 
course of which they followed to the end of the wood, 
beyond which was the open common. Continuing to 
follow the stream, they arrived at the foot of a steep hill, 
where, climbing over some loose fragments of rock, Peter 
pointed to an opening almost entirely concealed by a 
luxuriant bunch of maidenhair, .which hung down over it 
like a curtain. 

The hole was only big enough to admit George in a 
stooping position. Peter crept in upon his hands and 
knees, and, leaving George just within the entrance, went 
forward. Returning in a few minutes with a lighted candle, 
he invited George to follow him. The cavern became 
higher as they advanced, but it was very narrow, the 
bottom was very rough, and the sides were jagged, so 
that George had enough to do to look after his feet and 
his head, in the dim light which Peter's bit of thin candle 
supplied. After travelling in this way a short distance — 
which, however, seemed to George very long, — they came 
apparently to the end, a flat face of rock only being visible 
in front of them. Peter, however, pointed out a narrow 
crevice opening to the right Squeezing themselves through 
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this opening, they came into a cavern ten or twelve feet 
wide, and so high that the candle did not enable them to 
see the top of it. 

Peter led George a little way forward to where a ledge 
of rock formed a convenient seat; then heaping up some 
of the fine sand which lay on the floor of the cavern into 
a little mound, he stuck the candle into it. 

"There now, my deary," said Peter, "you are safe. 
You might stop here for days and weeks and years, and 
nobody ever find you out" 

" It would be rather a dull place to live in for years." 

"Yes, my deary, but you won't have to live here for 
years, nor yet for weeks. But we mustn't stop to talk 
about that just now. I must go and get some more candle, 
and you'll want some victuals, and Dame Gouda will want 
to know that you are safe. You won't be aft-aid to stop 
here by yourself for the matter of a hour or so, will you 
now? There's no wild beasts, nor snakes, nor ghosts to 
meddle with you here. You are as safe from harm of that 
sort as if you was sitting on the moon, and sailing about 
among the stars, as I sometimes fancy myself doin'." 

" No, Peter, I shan't be afraid to stop here awhile by 
myself. And you can tell Dame Gouda that I send my 
love to her, and that I feel quite safe." 

" The candle will be burnt out before I get back ; you 
won't be afiraid to be in the dark ? " 

"No, Peter." 

" Well, if you should begin to feel timid before the candle 
goes out, you can make your way to the door, and look out 
at the stars and the clouds till I get back. But mind you 
don't get off your seat and turn round in the dark, for then 
you won't know which way you are going ; and it's an ugly 
place for a stranger to lose himself in without a light." 

" Thank you, Peter, for the caution ; I'll remember it." 

" Well, then, I'm oflf. I shan't be so long gone as you 
might expect. I know a good deal shorter road back than 
the way we came. You see we had to twist about, and get 
here anyhow we could safest." 

" Shall I hold the light to show you the way out, Peter? " 

" Bless your heart, no. I can find my way in and out 
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here just the same as if it was dayh'ght. When I come 
back I'll give three whistles, like this — whew, whew, whew, 
— and then you'll know it's me ; not that there's a danger 
of anybody else coming, but it'll ease your mind to know 
that it's me that's creeping along the passage." 

First kneeling down to snuflf the candle with his fingers, 
Peter crept out of the cave, and in little more than half an 
hour he entered Dame Gouda's garden from the back lane, 
and tapped at her door as he had promised. It being now 
dark. Dame Gouda had shut up her shop, and was anxiously 
listening for him. 

The dame took Silly Peter into her parlour, and began 
to overwhelm him with questions. "Where was George? 
Was he safe? Had any accident happened to him?" 

" He's quite safe," said Peter, " and contented." 

« But where ? " 

" Well, mistress, now, I've been thinkin' over things as I 
came along — you see I always thinks very serious when 
I have things of big consequence on hand, — and I've 
been thinking it would be best you shouldn't know where 
George is — 'cause why ? why because you'll be sure to be 
asked where he is, and if you don't know, you can say you 
don't know without tellin' a lie. There's a serious 'sponsi- 
bility on me, there is, and I've made up my mind not to 
tell nobody where he is till things is a little bit more 
settleder." 

" But you can tell me, Peter, whether he is in a comfort- 
able place, and whether there is any one friendly to him 
taking care of him." 

"The place is comfortable enough. I could live there 
all my life, I could, if the prince would pension me off with 
half a dollar a week when he comes to his own, — I ain't 
greedy, I ain't And there is one that's taking care of him 
— that's me; and if I hadn't taken care of him, you couldn't 
have done it a day longer ; they would have searched the 
house or set fire to it; they would do anything to have 
him, — dead or alive, it wouldn't matter to them." 

" Oh dear, dear, whatever shall we do ? God bless you 
for it, Peter, if you have made him safe ; but you cannot 
blame me for being anxious about him, can you ? " 
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"Never a bit, never a bit; but don't keep on talkin*, 
dame ; it isn't a time for talkin', this isn't. George is safe 
enough, but he has nothing to eat except what I carry him ; 
so put up some bread and butter and cheese, a bit of cold 
meat if you have any, an' a bit of apple pie or anything 
nice you happen to have in the house. I'd better have a bit 
of supper before I go ; I'm hungry enough, I can tell you ; 
haven't had a morsel since breakfast-time, and nothing to 
speak of then. And put up some candles — z. pound of moulds, 
or half a dozen long sixes — and a bit of rag to make tinder, 
mine's gettin' short ; and if you want to be any surer about 
George bein* safe, give me a bit of paper and a pencil, and 
I'll bring it back to you in the morning with his own hand- 
writing, to show that he's contented with what I've done. 
And we'll have to look sharp, for I left poor George with 
only the tail-end of a farthing candle, and he'll be sitting in 
the dark by this time." 

It was indeed very dark ; no darkness could be blacker 
than that in which the little prince sat when the candle 
went out. And it did not burn very long ; for it began to 
gutter, and soon flared down into the sand which served as 
a candlestick. 

While his attention was engrossed by the light — flipping 
off the black wick with his fingers, or trying to pick off a 
waster — all around him seemed as silent as the grave ; but 
sitting in the dark, he became conscious of a sound. It 
seemed like a gentle tap upon a silver bell, or a solitary 
note of a little bird, repeated at regular intervals, falling 
faintly upon his ear as if from a great distance, and re- 
verberating through the cavern with a soft sweet cadence, 
like the whispering of angels. It did not alarm him; it 
was too beautiful to convey any idea of danger, but it 
occupied his attention, and set his fancy working. 

The sound was caused by the intermittent falling of a 
drop of water from the roof into a little pool below, in a 
distant part of the cavern ; but George did not know that, 
and he fancied many strange causes for it. Could this cave, 
he asked himself, be the abode of fairies, and that gentle 
sound the music which soothed them to sleep ? Thinking 
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of fairies brought to his mind how, if his own forgetfulness 
had not deprived him of their favour, he might, perhaps, 
have been at once restored to his father ; how when he had 
offended King Coppock that fairy prince had not entirely 
abandoned him, but had promised lum assistance from one 
whom he might think least able to afford it That could be 
no other than Silly Peter. That promise was being fulfilled; 
and perhaps all might come right in the end, although a 
happy ending might be a long way off. 

Thinking these things over and over — ^thinking about the 
good Dame Gouda, about his kind friend Dick Wassell, and 
about the wicked count, the time did not seem long, — so 
short, indeed, tliat he started with surprise when Peter's 
whistle aroused him from his reverie. 

Peter struck a light and set up another candle in the little 
mound of sand; and when he had answered the princess 
questions as to whether Dame Gouda was fretting about him, 
he spread out the provisions upon the napkin in which the 
dame had folded them. "That's a nice lot," said he, " isn't it ? 
I reckon there's enough for your supper and breakfast too." 

"There's enough there, Peter, to last me two or three days; 
so you need not be afraid about taking your share." 

" Lawks now, you don't say that ; well, I have heard as 
some folks goes off their feed when they've got trouble on 
their mind, but I ain't like that, I ain't. When I gets any- 
thing to eat, 'specially if it's anything nice, I leaves off 
thinkin* about other things, I do : 'cause why ? — why 'cause 
how can you 'joy the taste of it if you're thinkin' about 
somethin' else ? Eat your supper, prince ; I'll see about 
making up a bed for you. The sand is soft enough and dry 
enough, but you'll want a pillow, you will, — ^I ain't used to 
grand things of that sort, but you are, — so I will rig up 
some soft sand for you to lay your head upon to-night 
To-morrow I'll pull some heather, and make you up a 
better bed." 

** Shall I have to sleep here many nights, Peter? " 

** Can't say, prince, till I find out how the land lays. — 
You see I don't know what the count and Dromero may be 
up to when they find you're gone away." 

** And how will you find that out, Peter? " 
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" IVe got to think about that and contrive it," said Peter. 
" I always does things in my own way ; I cannot talk over 
with other folks whafs to be done, as some folks do ; I talks 
things over to myself; it's a grand thing talkin' things over 
with yourself, 'cause you see there's nobody to conterdict 
you, or to laugh at you, or to hit you, if you say anythin' 
they don't like. I never ask nobody's advice, except some- 
times mother." 

" Is your mother a wise woman ? " 

" That's only a softer name for a witch : is it a witch, you 
mean, prince ? " 

" Oh dear no, Peter. I only meant, does she know a good 
many things, and if she's able to give you good advice." 

** She's deep enough, my mother is, but she's never been 
brought up to no good : it is not her fault you know, it's all 
bad luck. Father was hanged in mistake for another man 
that stole a horse, and I was bom silly through mother's 
trouble about it. Nobody will believe us to be honest, so 
we've got to seek our livin* anyhow we can. Mother never 
steals nothin', but she tells awful lies. She don't tell lies 
on purpose to harm anybody, but she does tell fearful lies to 
them young women that comes to have their fortunes told. 
I help her a bit sometimes, findin' out what sweethearts the 
girls has got, and things of that sort ; but lawks now, I was 
forgettin' that I have some paper in my pocket for you to 
write a letter to Dame Gouda. You can write what you 
like about being safe and comfortable, but you'd better not 
mention my name, and be sure you do not let on a word 
about where you are, for fear the letter should happen to fall 
into wrong hands, you know." 




CHAPTER VII. 




THE COUNT AND DROMERO, NOT KNOWING THAT THE PRINCE 
IS HID AWAY, CONCOCT FURTHER SCHEMES FOR CARRYING 
HIM OFF— A SCUFFLE IN DAME GOUDA'S SHOP — HER 
HOUSE BROKEN INTO AT MIDNIGHT. 

£ left Dromero at the castle gate, making his way to 
his own apartment ; on reaching it, his first object 
was, of course, to change his clothing, but by the 
time that he had got his wet things off, he felt so 
ill that he was obliged to lie down in bed. Being always 
exceedingly careful in respect of everything appertaining to 
his own personal comfort, and timorously anxious about any 
derangement of hi^ health, he became alarmed, and sent for 
Doctor Pilula, the village apothecary. 

Meanwhile, about two furlongs from the castle, towards 
the moor, just round the comer of a bye-lane leading out of 
the public highway, two men lay upon the ground, anxiously 
listening for the sound of horses' feet. A few yards further 
up the lane was a miserable screwy-looking horse, yoked to 
a light rickety cart. In the bottom of the cart was some 
straw, and over that a bundle of dirty canvas, such as might 
be supposed to be used for the covering of a gipsy's tent. 

The two men were Long George and Abram Zetti. They 
were there in pursuance of an arrangement with Dromero. 

Night was coming on, and the two men began to be very 
uneasy ; one of them getting up every now and then to peer 
anxiously along the highway. 

" Abe," said Long George, " it's long after time, and they 
don't turn up ; I begin to think we are going to be done." 

** Done I how do you mean done ? " 

" We were to have twenty ducats for doing — you know 
what*' 
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** Yes, we've got five of them down, and were to have the 
rest when the boy was made safe in the cart. We cannot 
be done out of what we have ah-eady got, anyhow." 

** Can't we ? " 

" Well 3 speak out man ; what are you thinking about ? " 

" Why, just this ; that the)r've found out some other plan 
for having their own way with the boy. Most likely, on 
thinking the matter over, they mistrusted us." 

" There would be nothing uncommonly strange in any- 
body mistrusting the likes of us ; but what if they did, — 
when we find the boy is a-missing, we can claim the rest of 
the money, and threaten to split upon them if they don't 
give it to us." 

" Abe, you are no better than a fool to talk about splitting 
upon men like them. That Dromero would nail us before 
we had the chance. And he might fcum the very coin he 
gave us into a witness against us ; he would as soon swear 
that we robbed him of it, as he would eat his supper when 
he's hungry. If they're going to take the job out of our 
hands, they'll want to get rid of us, and I shouldn't wonder 
if he has set the constables on our track already." 

" If you think there is any fear of that, George, we had 
better be off with what we have got." 

" That's what I think, Abe, and the sooner the better." * 

Springing into the cart, the two men drove off along the 
lane and across the moors, the miserable-looking screw of 
a horse tearing along over the rough road, up hill and down 
dale, at a pace which would have left many a better-looking 
nag behind. 

After driving furiously for some miles, their fears began 
to subside. Abe suggested that they might perhaps have 
acted too hastily in leaving their post as they had done. 
Many things might have happened to prevent Dromero 
carrying out his intentions at the exact time agreed upon. 
If they had waited a little longer, he might have turned up, 
or they might have received a message from him. They 
blamed each other, and began to quarrel ; the horse, no 
longer urged by the whip, slackened his speed, and at 
length stood still. 

" Well," said Long George, " whichever of us is in the 
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wrong, no good can come out of our quarrelling ; we are 
beyond the baron's bounds now ; we had better make for 
Gari's camp, and settle what's the best thing for us to do in 
the morning." 

So they took the next turn to the left, and drove to an 
encampment of their friends, where they remained till break 
of day, and arranged how to resume negotiations with 
Dromero. 

When the doctor came to Dromero*s bedside, and felt 
his pulse, and learned the cause of his illness, he shook his 
head and looked very solemn. 

"Ah!" said he, **if such a thing had happened to a 
strong, coarse labouring man, accustomed to hard work 
and exposure to all weathers, it would have been of no con- 
sequence ; but it is different with you, my friend. Your 
delicate frame and nervous temperament render a shock of 
this kind dangerous. If fever slK)uld set in, a serious illness 
may ensue. We must prevent fever, — ^by every possible 
means we must prevent fever. It is well you sent for me 
at once ; I could not have answered for the consequences 
if you had delayed till to-morrow morning. We must bleed 
you at once, and I will send you up some medicines to be 
taken as soon as possible. You must be very careful not 
to eat or drink an3rthing except a little sage tea or weak 
water-gruel until I give you leave to do so." 

Dromero would not allow the doctor to take more than half 
the quantity of blood that he wished to take, but still the 
loss of what was taken made him feel sickly and thirsty ; 
he loathed the idea of sage tea and thin water-gruel — he 
was iy)t accustomed to such beverages; so, instead of waiting 
for the doctor's physic, he despatched a messenger to the 
butler, asking him to send up a bottle of the best wine in 
the baron's cellar. A glass or two of the wine revived him 
considerably, and after drinking nearly the whole contents of 
the bottle he fell into a sound sleep, out of which he awoke 
early in the morning feeling very little the worse for his 
accident. 

He was going to the stable-yard to see whether the hunter 
and the pony had suffered any injury the night before, but 
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on his way he encountered Count Dalmante, who invited 
him to walk outside the castle wall, where they could con- 
verse without attracting the attention of the servants. 

The count was exasperated about the failure of the scheme 
for carrying oflf the little prince, and was beginning to use 
strong words, when a female, wearing large earrings and 
having a showy red handkerchief folded round her head, 
came up to them. 

** Kind gentlemen," said she, " if you will cross my hand 
with a piece of silver I will tell you your fortunes.'* 

" Get away, woman," said the count, " or I will have you 
put in the stocks I *' 

" Oh, don't be angry with a poor woman, kind sir ; I am 
sure I could tell this pretty young gentleman something that 
he is wanting to know." 

She said this with a significant air which attracted 
Dromero's attention. 

*' Very likely," said he, ** but I should have more con- 
fidence, perhaps, if you would favour me with a little hint as 
to who you are before you begin." 

" I'm only a poor gipsy woman ; my husband is known 
hereabouts by the name of Long George." 

** Oh, he is your husband, is he? — what a lucky man to 
have so pretty a wife. If you will kindly give us leave, 
count, a few moments, I should like to have a word or two 
with this good lady." 

** Now, my good woman," said Dromero, when the 
count had retired a few paces, "what have you got to say?" 

" My husband has something on his mind that he thinks 
you might wish to know, if he could speak to you quite 
privately." 

" No doubt your husband has a good many thinp;s on his 
mind which he would be glad to get rid of; but I don't see 
how any of his affairs can concern me. You know, of 
course, what it is he wants to see me about ? It is a good 
deal pleasanter looking upon your pretty face, and hearing 
your sweet voice, than talking to him. Cannot you tell me 
something of it yourself? " 

** Your talk is very pleasant, kind sir ; but my husband is 
a dark man. If I were as handsome as an angel and as 
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sweet-voiced as a cherab, he would not tell me of his doings, 
nor what is on his mind : his wife is only his slave." 

" You seem to be as cunning as you are pretty. I am 
sure, now, you can guess what he wants ; and I would so 
much rather hear something more from you before I consent 
to meet him." 

** If I were to guess, kind sir, it would be that it has 
something to do with the accident which happened to the 
handsome gentleman, yourself, last evening ; for it was only 
after he heard of that, that he asked me to come here.'* 

** Where is your husband ? " 

** He is not far off, kind sir ; I can send him here in the 
time that a man could walk a mile.'' 

** Then let him meet me beyond the next turn in the road 
there, in half an hour." 

Dromero then rejoined the count, who had been pacing 
to and fro impatiently at a little distance. The case was 
becoming urgent. The count was anxious to depart for 
Savaria the next day, and he was still more anxious that 
the young prince should be effectually prevented from ever 
finding his way to that country. 

After some consultation, Dromero, promising the count 
that, by fraud or by force, the young prince should be 
secured within twenty-four hours, departed to keep his 
appointment with Long George, and to concoct farther 
schemes for canying off the young prince. 

Dame Gouda had been baking some nice little cakes 
which Silly Peter was to take, along with other things, to her 
dear little boy in the evening. Her heart was very sad ; for 
she felt it was hard to be separated from him when he was 
in such danger, and not even to know where he was. She 
had just taken the cakes out of the oven when she heard 
some one come into the shop. It was Dromero. 

** Well, dame," said he, ** I was very unfortunate in my 
errand yesterday, so I have called again for the same purpose 
to-day, and I hope your little boy is ready to walk up to the 
castle with me. It is very kind of the baron and the count 
to take so much interest in him. You ought to be proud of 
it, and very grateful to them." 
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** I hope I shall never be ungrateful for any kindness," 
said the dame, " but I cannot send George with you just 
now ; he is not at home." 

" Not at home, eh ! " said Dromero, «* but of course he is 
not far away ; perhaps you can send for him, or if you will 
inform me where he is, I might find him myself." 

" I am sorry to say I cannot do either," said the dame, "for 
I really do not know where he is, and he may not return 
until it would be too late for him to go to the castle this 
evening." 

Dromero, judging others by himself, did not believe that 
the dame or any one else would hesitate to tell a lie when it 
answered their purpose ; he came to the conclusion that 
George was in the house, and that the widow was trying to 
deceive him. Stepping outside, he raised his hat with a 
slight flourish, and passed his hand through his hair, looking 
downwards, as if seriously considering something ; he was, 
however, making a signal which was understood by one who 
was watching for it. 

Returning into the shop he again addressed Dame Gouda. 

"Dame," said he, ** allow me to give you a caution. 
There is a rumour about that you fancy your boy to be the 
son of some great person ; you may depend upon it that's 
all a delusion, and if you think you have anything to prove 
it, it's only something that has been stolen and put in your 
way to deceive you, and as an inducement for you to take 
care of the child. I don't say he is the gipsy's child ; I 
don't know whether he is or not ; but if the man swears that 
he is his, he can take him ; nothing you can say or do will pre- 
vent him ; so unless you study your own feelings and absurd 
notions more than the welfare of the boy, you ought to em- 
brace the kind offer that is made you, and allow me to take 
him up to the castle at once." 

** How can I do that, sir, when, as I have already told you 
he is not here ? " 

" Well then, dame, I am very sorry, but you will only 
have yourself to blame for anything that may happen," said 
Dromero, walking away. A minute afterwards Long George 
and Abe drove up in their cart. 

Leaving the horse and cart opposite the door, they 
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entered the shop, and Long George demanded his* son. An 
altercation ensued, and Long George declared that he would 
not leave without his boy ; he said he had got a man watch- 
ing the back-door, and he would search every room and 
cupboard in the house. 

Upon this Dame Gouda appealed to Dromero, who had 
returned, following the gipsies into the shop. 

Dromero said he did not see how he could interfere to 
prevent a man taking what he claimed as his own ; but he 
would protect her so far as to see that they did not take 
anything not belonging to them, and no great harm could 
be done if the boy was not in the house. 

When the gipsies* cart stopped at Dame Gouda*s shop, 
two women happened to be gossiping- near the door, and 
hearing loud voices they peeped inside, and discovering 
what was going on they quickly spread the news about, and 
women and children began to flock round the door. 

Some of the boldest of the women entered the shop and 
began to abuse and threaten the gipsies in no measured 
t^rms. One big brawny woman hit Abe Zetti a slap with 
her open hand which made his ears tingle, and brought 
water into his eyes ; and Long George had to fence vigorously 
with his arms to save his face and his hair. Abe jumped 
over the counter for protection, overthrowing some of Dame 
Gouda's goods which stood in his way. 

" Hold 1 hold !*' cried Dromero, "I pray you good people 
don't fight here, — don't you see that you will destroy every- 
thing the poor dame has got in her shop. I'm sure you 
don't want to do that. I have been trying to persuade 
these men to go away. Do allow me to get them out 
before any more damage is done." 

Laying hold of Long George's arm, Dromero led him to 
the doorway, contriving in the hubbub to whisper a few 
words in his ear. Then, Abe having been allowed to join 
his companion, the two made a rush through the crowd, and 
jumping into the cart drove rapidly away; not, however, 
without leaving some fragments of their ragged clothing 
behind them. 

Dame Gouda was so much flurried by the visit of Dromero 
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and the gipsies, and by her anxiety about little George, that 
she felt no inclination to sleep that night ; and instead of 
going to bed, she sat doing some embroidery work for a 
little tunic. The only relief she found to her distress about 
him was in doing something for him. It seemed to bring 
the absent one nearer home to heart. Shortly after midnight 
she was startled by a sound like the breaking of a pane of 
glass ; listening at the foot of the stairs, she heard footsteps 
in George's bedroom ; then a hoarsely muttered oath, and 
other words, as of two people talking in a suppressed voice; 
then the bedroom door opened, and she had just time to 
escape being observed by a man who carried a light. 

Making her way into the street, she knocked loudly at 
Dick WasselFs door and at the door of another neighbour, 
screaming "Thieves ! Thieves ! Murder!" as loud as she 
could. 

Dick, who having arrived at home very late, had not yet 
gone to bed, was quickly by her side. Meanwhile, the thieves, 
hearing Dame Gouda's screams for assistance, had hastily 
made off. 

On going over the house, nothing appeared to be missing ; 
but there was a dark lantern and an old straw hat which the 
thieves had dropped when escaping (as they had entered) 
by the window of George's bedroom. The dark lantern, 
Dick Wassell recognized by a private mark as belonging 
to the castle ; and the hat, by the peculiar form of it and by 
a rent in the brim, Dame Gouda felt sure was the one worn 
by Long George. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCE IN THE CAVERN- 
HOW HE WAS LED OUT OF IT— HE MEETS THE MILLER'S 
DAUGHTER — A LIVELY LOVE SCENE— THE PRINCE AND 
DAME GOUDA ARRESTED AS SPIES. 

EORGE'S first night in the cavern was by no means 
a pleasant one. Lying down in his clothes on the 
hard sand was very different from getting into the 
comfortable feather bed which his kind foster- 
mother had always so nicely prepared for him ; and his own 
cosy little room, with Dame Gouda within call and Dick 
Wassell next door, seemed so much more cheerful and more 
safe than that dismal cavern deep in the bowels of the earth, 
where his voice, should he call ever so loudly, could reach 
no ear but that of Silly Peter. He had great confidence in 
the fidelity of his companion, and felt very grateftil to him, 
yet it was not with unmingled satisfaction that he contem- 
plated the idea of spending the night with him alone in a 
dungeon so difficult of egress and so far removed firom 
other help. Nor did he feel at all more comfortable when 
Peter insisted upon putting the light out, to save the candles. 
He might have slept, however, through very weariness, 
but no sooner had Peter eaten a second supper, — just a 
mouthful to taste the victuals he had brought, — ^and curled 
himself up on the floor of the cavern, than he began to 
snore. The sound , reverberating through the distant chambers 
of the cave, kept up an incessant roar, like a continuous 
rumbling of thunder. To sleep was impossible, and to dis- 
turb the noisy sleeper would be unkind; so it was not 
until after an hour or two, when Peter's breathing became 
more soft, that George fell into a fitful slumber, many 
times disturbed by cramped limbs and ugly dreams. 
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Out of ioue of these slumbers he was awoke by Peter 
striking a light " I have been out," said he, " to see the 
time." 

" Is it morning^ — what o'clock is it, Peter? " 

" There ain't no clocks here," said Peter; ** I seldom look 
at a clock; I don't want no clock to tell me the time of the 
day. It wants an hour of sunrise, and I want to get to my 
mother's roost before anybody's about; she'll be wonder- 
ing what's come of me. I'll send her out to see if she 
can hear anything; and then, if the coast's clear, I'll creep 
round to Dame Gouda's and deliver your letter; and it's 
glad she'll bie to get it, I know ; and Til slip up here again 
by midday, if I can ; but I must keep dark and take care of 
myself, or else I cannot take care of you, you know. So 
get your breakfast and make yourself as easy as you can, 
prince, till I come back again." 

" But won't you have some breakfast yourself before you 
go, Peter ? " 

*'No, thank you kindly all the same, prince; in the 
reg'lar way, I mostly eats my breakfast at supper time." 

** That's a curious plan, Peter. Why do you eat your 
breakfast at supper time ?" 

"AVhy, for two reasons — Number one: 'cause there's 
mostly no more victuals in our cupboard than we can eat 
at supper time. Number two : I mostly have to go out 
foraging for my dinner, and bein' a bit hungry sharpens a 
fellow's wits. Dogs, you know, always hunt better on an 
empty stomach. If there's any botheration about, I'll want 
all my wits this morning, an' if there isn't Dame Gouda '11 
be glad enough to give me plenty to eat" 

"You are having a deal of trouble on my account, 
Peter; I hope I may some day be able to reward you for it." 

** Never fear, prince, never fear; I never think a bit 
about that. Keep your spirits up; — don't fret I " 

When Peter had left, and the little prince had eaten his 
breakfast, he began to feel rather dull; and he found it 
difficult to obey Peter's injunction — ^not to fret. He first 
listened to the chirping sound of the dropping water ; but, 
although the sound was soft and sweet, it was very mono- 
tonous; so he began to wake the echoes by making a 
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noise himself. He called hi! and hoi z. good many times, 
listening to the reverberations of the sounds as they travelled 
along the windings of the cavern. He then tried two or 
three words, such as " Who — ^are — ^you ? " and was amused 
by hearing them repeated; the intermingling echoes pro- 
ducing a very curious effect Then he thought he would 
try a longer sentence, and the fairy rhyme coming into his 
mind, he called — 

* * Cop — pock — Cop — pock — king — and — seer, 
In — Cin — e — ra — aria's — name — ap — pear ; " 

and while the last dying echo of the mingling sounds yet 
rested on his ear, a voice came forth out of the darkness. 

*' Rash youth ! is it thou that hast dared to penetrate into 
the bowels of the earth, and to beard me again in the very 
precincts of my prison-house ? " 

" Oh, forgive me, mighty king ; I fled hither to escape my 
enemies, and I knew not that I was so near your dwelling- 
place." 

"Then why call upon my name? Was it in mockery, 
or did you call for help ? " 

" Neither, O king. Mockery was never in my thoughts ; 
and, suffering under your displeasure, I should not have 
dared to call upon you for help, nor to have knowingly 
come so near your abode." 

"Art thou willing to do something to regain my favour?" 

" Most willingly, O king ! would I do anything in my 
power." 

" Then listen to my tale, and do my bidding more care- 
fully than thou didst before. Two hundred years ago, less 
three days and thirteen hours, myself, my family, and my 
tribe, were given over into the power of an evil genius. 
He dispersed my children and my subjects over the country, 
sending some into trees, some into the bodies of wild animals 
and of fishes and birds. Turning to my wife, who clung to 
my side, he said — 

Bright, though sad, into a flower I change thee ; 
Henceforth thy name shall Cineraria be ; 

and she vanished from my sight Myself he turned into a 
hideous worm with a human head, and thrust me into this 
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cavern, from which I dare not emerge in so odious a shape, 
lest I should frighten even the wild beasts, and be hacked 
to pieces by the first man who might see me. I must 
undergo three transformations before I can return to my own 
proper form or regain the use of those supernatural powers 
with which my race are gifted, and my wife alone can effect 
the first change. You are a prince of royal blood, your body 
untainted by disease, and your soul free from guile. As 
such you have the power to restore my wife to me, but not 
in her true form, for then Ariman would at once resume his 
power over her. Now mark my words, and regard them 
well. To-morrow morning your companion will leave, as 
he did this morning, before sunrise. When he is gone, an 
owl will visit you. It is, the young prince who hopes to 
marry my daughter when happier times<:ome to us. Follow 
him. In his present form he is dumb and cannot speak to 
you, but the radiance of his body will light you to the 
opening by which you entered this place. Some distance 
from that opening lie will lead you to a flower ; gently press 
between your fingers one of the green leaves of the plant ; 
while doing so, breathe upon the flower and say — 

Cineraria, be a dove, 

And fly to Coppock, your true love. 

The owl will lead you safely back to where you now stand ; 
and whenever, upon any future occasion, the owl shall appear 
to you, follow without fear or hesitation wheresoever it may 
lead you. Farewell, for the present. If you faithfully per- 
form my bidding, we may shortly meet again face to face, 
in the light of day.'* 

The words of King Coppock came trae. Next morning, 
Silly Peter again left the cave before sunrise to go to the 
village. Soon afterwards the owl appeared. The little 
prince arose and boldly followed it out of the cave and along 
the side of the hill, till it pointed out a pretty little flower 
growing under the shelter of a rock. Carefully and reve- 
rently the prince followed the instructions of King Coppock. 
Gently pressing one of the green leaves, he breathed upon 
the flower, and repeated the rhyme in the soft sweet voice 
which comes natural to a child when its tender heart is 
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touched with a feeling of reverence, love, or pity. The 
green leaf melted away from his touch ; for a moment his 
sight became dim ; and then, where the flower had been, 
there appeared a beautiful white dove, its eyes bright as 
diamonds, and its graceful neck glowing with the irridescent 
hues of the finest pearl It looked kindly on the young 
prince for a moment : fluttering its wings and cooing softly, 
it bowed its head to him three times; then, first rising 
straight up to a considerable height, it flew rapidly away 
in the direction of the fairy rocks. 

The owl led the way back through the narrow passage 
into the cavern, and the candle having gone out during their 
absence, it remained, the dim phosphorescent radiance from 
its body illuminating the place, till the prince found the 
tinder-box and obtained a light. It then made a graceful 
obeisance with its foot and head, and flew away towards the 
part from which King Coppock's voice had appeared to 
come. 

The prince's mind was filled with surprise, and buoyant 
with hope ; and he paced the floor of the cavern to and fi"o, 
as far as the feeble light allowed, building up fancies of a 
speedy deliverance. But by-and-by, other thoughts began 
to trouble him. Silly Peter had told him about the visit of 
Dromero and the scene with the gipsies in Dame Gouda's 
shop, and he was very much distressed at the thought of what 
his good foster-mother must be suffering on his account. 

At length, wearied with the excitement of conflicting 
emotions, he sat down and dropped asleep. 

How long he had slept he did not know, but he awoke in 
the dark, and hastily rising up he had no idea which way to 
turn to find the tinder-box and the candles. Moving cau- 
tiously, with his hands stretched out before him, first in one 
direction and then in another, he at length felt one side of 
the cavern ; but he did not know which side. Listening to 
the drop, however, he made out from the direction in which 
the sound came, that he was on the side opposite to that on 
which the stores were kept. 

He set out to cross over, but he must have taken an 
indirect course, for he walked a much longer distance than 
the width of the cave, and when he reached the other side 
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he did not know whether to move to the right or the left. 
Feeling about, he came to a space which he thought must be 
the opening into the passage which led to the open air, and 
it occurred to him that the best thing he could do would be 
to reach the entrance and sit behind the curtain of maiden- 
hair until Peter came back. 

Groping his way with great difficulty through the rough 
and narrow passage, he seemed to have travelled considerably 
farther than the distance to the entrance ; but, instead of 
perceiving any ray of light, he came to a dead stop. There 
was the solid rock in front, and no opening either to the 
right or to the left. In great alarm, he began to retrace his 
steps. After travelling back a longer distance than he had 
come, his progress was again arrested, the passage becoming 
so narrow that he could get no farther. 

Listening attentively, he could only just now and then 
hear a sound like that of the dropping water. Despairing 
of being able to find his way back, he thought the safest 
plan would be to sit down and wait for Peter's return. 
Peter, not seeing him, would be sure to call out, and they 
would find each other. So he found a place where the floor 
was tolerably even, and sat down. 

Sitting quite still, he began to listen more attentively to 
the sound of the drop, and studying its direction he came 
to the conclusion that he must have travelled through some 
tortuous passages and come round to the other side of it, 
and that he might be at so great a distance from the ren- 
dezvous that perhaps Peter and himself would not be able 
to make themselves heard by each other ; he would therefore 
retrace his steps. 

In travelling along, he had felt his way by touching one 
side of the cavern with his right hand. In attempting to 
return, he pursued the same method of progress, and con- 
sequently guided himself by the other side of the cavern. 

After proceeding some distance, he began to suspect that 
he had again lost his way. The ground upon which he trod 
was different, and the dull hollow thud produced by the re- 
verberating sound of his footsteps seemed different. Presently 
his hand come in contact with a slender object in front of 
his face ; on feeling it, he found it to be the thin end of a 
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round tapering substance which seemed to hang like an 
icicle from the roof. Feeling to the left, and cautiously 
taking two or three steps sideways, he found that he was in 
a wide open space. Standing quite still, and holding his 
breath, he listened anxiously for the drop, but could not 
hear the faintest sound of it. The silence was profound as 
that of the grave. Trembling with fear, he did not know 
which way to turn, and was ready to sit down in despair, 
when a slight change of position brought him within view of 
a feeble gleam of light. It was only just perceptible, yet it 
was light, inspiring a ray of hope ; and he immediately bent 
his steps towards it, travelling over uneven ground, but un- 
impeded otherwise than by now and then feeling one of the 
icicle-like pendants. By-and-by, the cavern again contracted 
into a narrow passage, and the light, although feeble, became 
more distinct Pursuing this passage for some distance, he 
at length came to a dead stop in front of a narrow crevice 
through which the light came. Looking through this opening, 
he could see into a large chamber, softly illuminated, as if by 
a pale moonlight, without any visible moon. 

Conspicuous on one side of the vault he saw the white 
dove cooing before the face of an old man, resting on the 
ground : his body was invisible, being shrouded in darkness. 
The centre of the floor was occupied by a circular group of 
figures, some grotesque, some very beautiful, dancing slowly 
round. There was the owl, erect and solemn, the tip of one 
of his wings being held by the white mouse, the other by a 
fantastic pixie, on whose other side was a pretty fairy almost 
as lovely as the Princess Florabel. Before the prince had 
time to notice half the members of the group, there came a 
sound like that of a miniature gong, and a fairy rose flutter- 
ing in the air, saying, — 

Of mortal breath I scent the whifF, 
Out light, in darkness, — pifif, piff, pifTI 

and the whole scene vanished, leaving him in total dark- 
ness. In a few moments, a dim, phosphoric light appeared 
in the crevice ; the owl came through, and dropping to the 
ground at the prince's feet, led the way back again along 
the cavern, out into the open air, and away to Dame 
Gouda's door. 
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While the owl was leading the little prince out of the 
cavern, Dame Gouda sat musing in her parlour. Dick 
Wassell had been sent away on business, and she had 
no one with whom she could consult. Count Dalmante, 
concocting a plausible story for the purpose, had engaged 
the services of Lawyer Deedbox to find little George. The 
lawyer had called that evening, and had threatened that, if 
she did not produce him, or give some better account of 
him, legal proceedings would be immediately taken against 
her, — most likely she would be shut up in prison until he 
was found. 

While she sat nursing her grief, a little white mouse 
suddenly appeared in her lap. 

" Don't be alarmed," said the mouse. " I am a friend, 
and have come to comfort you. Let me creep up to your 
ear, for it pains me to spea^ loud." Then, creeping up to 
her shoulder, the little mouse spoke in a soft, sweet voice, 
no louder than a lady's whisper : ** I am come to tell you 
of a speedy deliverance from your troubles. Your good 
little boy. Prince Georgius, will tap at your door within 
half an hour. Disguise him, and get everything ready; 
for you must immediately set out upon a long journey. 
A trusty friend, well known to him, will guide you on the 
way." 

Dame Gouda started up, and put her hand to her 
shoulder ; but there was nothing there. " What a strange 
dream 1 " she said to herself. She could not fancy there 
was any reality in what had occurred ; so she sat down 
again, and continued brooding over her troubles even more 
ruefully than before, until she was startled by a gentle tap 
at the door. She would have been alarmed, but the words 
of the little mouse came to her mind. Her timid inquiry, 
**Who is there?" was answered by a well-known and 
welcome voice, and in another instant her own darling little 
George was in her arms. 

Had she given way to her feelings, she would have long 
held him there, smothering him with kisses, and making a 
hundred inquiries about where he had been ; but the words 
of the little mouse again came to her mind, and, suppressing 
her emotion, she told George her vision. 
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" It's all true, hahma /" said George. **The guide will 
come. We must lose no time. Whatever is to be done 
must be done quickly, so that we may be ready when he 
comes. He belongs to a race of people who are very good, 
but they are very particular about their commands being 
strictly obeyed." 

Dame Gouda dressed George in his best doublet and 
hose, over which she put on a girl's frock, close about the 
neck, and reaching down nearly to his heels, A little girl's 
bonnet completed his outfit. The dame dressed herself in 
mourning, which she had long ceased to wear, but had care- 
fully preserved. She secreted about her person the gold 
coins and the other relics by which she hoped to identify 
the young prince, and put into a small basket a few things 
which she thought most necessary for the journey. Over 
her dress she wore a cloak, with a hood and a crape veil, with 
which she could at any moment conceal her features. 

A few moments after these arrangements were completed 
they heard a tapping at the door ; George ran to open it, 
and the owl followed him in. 

Dame Gouda would have been struck with astonishment, 
but the surprises she had already experienced that night left 
her no power to be astonished at anything ; so simply saying 
to George that she was quite ready, she took up her Uttle 
basket and they left the house ; Dame Gouda locking the 
door and putting the key in her pocket. 

The owl then led the way in a direction opposite to that 
of the road which led to Batzhaben, Every house was 
closed, and all was so dark and still that there appeared to 
be no danger of their being observed ; but just as they were 
getting clear of the houses, they heard a voice and the foot- 
steps of some one in front coming towards them. It was a 
drunken man, muttering to himself as he came along. The 
dame and the prince stood still, greatly alarmed ; but the 
owl flew forward, and dropping to the ground, near the man, 
he attempted to lay hold of it, and the owl limping off, as 
if woimded, decoyed him out of the way until they had 
passed safely on. 

Our two travellers seemed to gain new strength and 
courage as they proceeded on their way. They walked at 
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a rapid pace, and although the wind blew wild and chilly 
across the dreary moors, it neither cooled their courage nor 
retarded their steps. The owl continued to lead the way, 
sometimes hopping along briskly in front of them, sometimes 
flying forward as far as they could see it, and waiting till 
they came up to it. 

When the sun rose they found themselves in a beautiful 
country, entirely new to them, and they could see no vestige 
of Loneland except its loftiest mountain, the well-known 
form of which looked like a dim, hazy cloud in the far-away 
distance behind them. 

By-and-by they came to a spring of clear water by the 
wayside, and the owl motioned them to sit down on the 
bank near it. The little prince was glad of this, for he 
began to feel tired and hungry. The dame now bethought 
herself that in her excitement she had forgotten to bring 
with her anything to eat, and she was beginning to bewail 
her neglect when they heard the sound of horses' feet, and 
looking forward along the road they saw a man on horse- 
back, trotting towards them ; and when he arrived opposite 
the spring he turned his horse to it, to let it drink. He was 
a comely, kindly-looking man, and he eyed the dame as it 
he would like to see through the veil which hid her fea- 
tures. 

•* Good morning, dame," said he. ** It's a fine morning." 

**It is," replied Dame Gouda; "a very fine morning 
indeed." 

" You seem to have been astir early this morning." 

" Yes, we have rather a long walk before us ; and when 
you have a long day's work to get through, I think you 
ease it very much by making an early start in the morning." 

"Right you are, mistress. I've come thirty miles this 
morning, and now I have the day before me for my busi- 
ness. An hour in the morning is worth two in the after- 
noon ; that's what I always say ; but I can never get my 
maids to believe it If ever you happen to travel as far as 
Dippondel Mill I wish you would call in and give them 
a bit of a lecture; you'll be kindly welcome and kindly 
treated, whether they take your advice or not. You see, 
my wife being dead, poor soul, I've nobody to scold them ; 
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and it would be quite a godsend for a sensible woman like 
you to drop in and give them a bit of your mind. That's a 
pretty little girl you've got with you, but I've got one at 
home, about the same age, prettier than her." 

*'It's very natural you should think so," said Dame 
Gouda. " There are a good many folks about who fancy 
their own geese handsomer than other people's swans." 

The stranger laughed, and again bidding them good 
morning, spurred his horse and rode away. 

The owl, who had disappeared when the horseman came, 
now returned, bringing in each foot a fine bunch of nuts, 
which he dropped into the prince's lap, and flew away for 
more. 

When the prince had eaten some of the nuts, he began 
to feel sleepy, and might have dropped into a doze, but he 
was aroused by a small voice near him calling, "Prince 
Georgius, Prince Georgius ! " and looking down he saw the 
little white mouse peeping out from under the grass. 

" Don't be afraid," said the mouse ; ** I want to speak to 
you, and will come close to your ear." Then, running up 
to his shoulder, it said in its whispering voice, ** You will 
sometimes lose sight of the owl, for he must keep at a safe 
distance from the bolts and arrows of wicked men who 
might injure him ; but do not be alarmed ; always walk 
forward in the direction he points to you. You will come 
to an inn soon ; rest there and refresh yourselves, and do so 
whenever you require rest ; the owl will always appear to 
you again when you get clear of houses and men. And, 
prince, — if you should ever be in great danger and see me 
near you, look at me as you looked at the apple on the tree, 
and say, ^ Florabel^ come forth,* I will then appear in my 
true form, and will save you if I can." 

While this was going on the owl kept by the side of the 
prince, moving as if very uneasy, and, the prince thought, 
looking rather cross. 

Now the owl had a tuft of beautiful soft feathers growing 
on his poll and flowing down nearly to his wings. When 
the little mouse had done speaking to the prince, it ran 
down his arm, and jumping on the back of the owl, hid 
itself under the tuft of feathers. 
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The owl then led the way forward until they came close 
to the village. They then saw, on their left hand, a wicket 
opening on to a path which led in a straight line across a 
wide churchyard. The owl motioned them to follow this 
path, and then flew up into the tower of the old church. 
At the further end of the path they came to another wicket 
opening into the street, opposite to a small but cleanly- 
looking inn. 

When they had rested and refreshed themselves sufficiently, 
they set forward upon their journey, the owl appearing to 
them again when they got clear of the houses. 

No further adventure happened to them until noon of the 
third day after leaving Loneland, when it became very hot ; 
the dame and the prince felt quite faint, and the piercing 
ra3rs of the sun made the owl almost blind. A short dis- 
tance away from the road there grew a large wide-spreading 
sycamore tree; the owl flew up to shelter itself amongst 
the foliage, and the dame and the prince sat down to rest in 
the shade. They had been sitting there some time, and the 
prince had fallen into a slumber, when he was aroused by the 
dame uttering a loud shriek, and he saw the two gipsies 
standing before them. 

** I tell you, Abe," said Long George, "it is the boy; his 
girl's dress don't deceive me. We mustn't have any more 
screaming, you know; — stand by them, Abe, while I cut 
some bits of wood to gag their mouths, and if either of them 
make a noise, use thy stick; it does not much matter 
whether we take the boy dead or alive." 

The prince would have started to his feet, but his atten- 
tion was arrested by a small voice calling his name ; and 
looking down he perceived the little white mouse in his lap, 
its bright eyes looking beseechingly into his face. Remem- 
bering what it had told him to do in case of danger, he fixed 
his own eyes earnestly upon it, and said, ^^ Fiorabel, come 
forth/'' In a moment the fairy princess stood before him 
in her splendid array, just as he had seen her before. 
Turning to Abe, who was so stupefied by wonder that he 
was unable to move, she touched him with her wand, and 
said, ^^Be thou a thorn bushy rooted in the earth,'' and instantly 
where he had stood there arose an ugly ragged thorn. 

6 
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Long George coming up at that moment, she touched 
him, and said, " Be thou a blind wolf y— flee, wicked one, and 
take thy fateJ^ The wolf ran off, howling and floundering 
wildly about till it disappeared among the bushes. 

Then there appeared by the side of the fairy a black 
cloud, having a semblance to the human form, and some- 
what taller than a man. 

" Avaunt ! foul fiend, avaunt !" cried the fairy; " the time 
of thy power has expired." 

" You are mistaken, lovely princess," said a deep hollow 
voice; "it expires not till sunset: again you are in my 
power, and I will place you where you will not be found 
until the day when the earth shall burst asunder and dead 
men fly out of their graves." 

Enveloping the fairy in its cloudy form, it rose up swiftly 
in the air until it appeared like a small dark speck in the 
sky, then swooping down like a black thunderbolt it struck 
the earth scarcely twenty yards from where the dame and 
the prince were standing. They felt the ground tremble 
beneath their feet, but the cloud and the fairy vanished 
from their sight. 

Dame Gouda fell heavily to the ground. The prince, 
throwing himself on his knees beside her, called frantically 
upon her to speak to him, to open her eyes ; but she made 
no sign ; he thought she was dead, and he continued crying 
piteously until he heard a voice, and looking round he saw 
two men in a cart upon the highway. It was a miller and 
his man driving homewards. 

" Holloa! what's the matter there? " called the miller. 

The prince could not speak, but he beckoned them 
earnestly to come to him, and the two men, leaving the 
cart, ran to the spot. 

The miller, learning from the prince that the dame had 
fallen suddenly down, came to the conclusion that she had 
fainted through the excessive heat. He sent his man to 
bring as much water as his hat would hold from the brook ; 
he then placed the widow in a reclining position, and by 
dashing the water on her face and using other means he 
succeeded shortly in restoring animation. 

As she revived, the widow showed symptoms of great 
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alarm. ** Oh, what dreadful things have happened ! " she 
cried ; ** Georgie, are you safe ? " 

" She's quite safe," said the miller ; *' and nothing has 
happened, only youVe fainted through the heat. Calm 
yourself, there's none but friends here. Don't you know 
me — don't you know me, sissy? Maybe you're offended 
because I said my little girl was prettier than you." 

** I do remember ypu now," said the prince. ** I was not 
the least offended, and it was very kind of you to come 
to us now ; I don't know what we should have done, if you 
had not Perhaps poor bahma might have died." 

** She's worth ten thousand dead 'uns yet," said the 
miller. " Kiah, run to the cart and make up as comfort- 
able a seat as you can with the empty sacks, — and we'll 
take you to Dippondel MDl, mistress, and the two maids 
I told you of shall get you something nice to bring you 
round." 

** Thank you very kindly," said the widow, " but I feel 
much better now, and I could not think of intruding further 
on your kindness." 

** Intrude! Lor-a-mercy, didn't I give you an invite? and 
when you've come so near my house, you surely wouldn't 
put such a slight upon me as not to come in." 

The miller would not listen to any excuses ; and Kiah 
having returned, the two, crossing their hands to make a 
seat, carried her to the cart. 

As they drove away, the prince looked back and saw the 
owl, with its head bent down, walking slowly round the 
place where the black cloud had struck the earth, and his 
heart ached when he thought of the dreadful misfortune 
which had befallen the fairy princess in saving him. 

Ten minutes' drive brought them to the mill, where Dame 
Gouda received every kindness and attention. 

The miller's family consisted of his man Kiah, the two 
maid-servants, and his daughter Bella. George thought he 
had never seen a little girl half so pretty and engaging as 
little Bella. He could scarcely avoid looking at her more 
than was consistent with good manners. Bella did not 
appear to respond to his admiration. She eyed him fur- 
tively, and he thought sometimes not at all pleasantly. The 
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prince thought this natural enough, as she must, of course, 
consider him to be only a poor little girl tramping through 
the country. 

A night's repose failed to restore Dame Gouda*s strength. 
Her nerves were so shaken, that she was glad to accept the 
advice of the miller's maids to giye herself a day of quiet 
repose. 

The miller seeing the prince look rather disconsolate, said 
to his daughter, ** Bella, my dear, why ' don't you try to 
amuse this little girl ? Take her out, and show her the garden, 
and your chickens and things." 

** I shall be very glad, father, if she would like it," said 
Bella, looking askance at the prince. 

** I should like it very much, if it is not too much trouble," 
said the prince bashfully. 

So Bella led the way into the garden, but her efforts to 
amuse were not at first of a very lively description. 

" This is the garden," said she. " I suppose you know the 
names of all the flowers." 

" I do some of them." 

"And perhaps I might tell you the others, but I have 
something to say to you first : follow me, if you please, and 
— if it is not too much trouble." 

So saying, Bella led the way to a rustic arbour at the 
further end of the garden. "Sit down there," she said, 
seating herself opposite to him. 

" Your name is Georgie ? " 

"Yes." 

" Georgie is short for something else, is it not ? " 

" I believe it is, but I am always called Georgie — ^nothing 
more." 

" And I dare say you like it ; it's long for George and 
short for Georgina, so it suits double-dealing very nicely. 
Don't fly into a passion ; it's no use your being angry with 
me. I have been watching you, Georgie, You have a pretty 
enough face, but it's not a girl's face ; you don't walk like a 
girl, nor sit like a girl, nor use your hands like a girl, nor 
speak like a girl : there, that's a very nice blush — for a boy, 
but not for a girl : you are a boy J' 

" It's quite true," said George, drooping his he^d. 
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" Then you must be a very artful, wicked boy. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself to go about in girl's clothes ?" 

"I am ashamed," said George, "but I was obliged to 
submit to be disguised. I'm properly dressed as a boy, in 
doublet and hose, underneath. It is only this frock that 
makes me look like a girl." 

" Well, you need not be ashamed if that is all, and you 
were obliged to do it. I don't like you any the worse for 
being a boy, and perhaps I might pity you if I knew that 
you have been in great danger, and only put on a girl's frock 
to save yourself." 

" I did it to save myself from a wicked count who wanted 
to take my life." 

" A wicked count wanting to kill you ! — then there is 
something romantic about you : perhaps you are the heir to 
a great estate which the count wants to keep for himself. 
You must be a person of some consequence, or why should 
a count want to kill you ? " 

"The count thinks me of some consequence, and so 
would a much greater man than the count, if he knew that 
I was alive.*' 

" How awfully mysterious ! Who are you, Georgie ? Are 
you a lost prince, or the son of a grand duke ? Do tell me 
your story, it must be so strange ; and although I am only a 
little girl, I can keep a secret ; yes, if there was danger to 
any one, I would be torn to pieces with red-hot pincers before 
I would disclose a word of it. Do tell it to me." 

" Perhaps I may tell you some of it by-and-by ; but had 
we not better see the chickens first ? It will seem strange if 
we come out to look at things, and sit in the arbour all the 
time." Georgie wanted a little time to think how much of 
his story he should relate to Bella. 

So Bella led the way into the poultry yard. There were 
a great many fowls there, and when they saw Bella they 
came chucking and fluttering around her feet. Some pigeons 
also flew down from their house, and began cooing and 
bowing, as if delighted to see her. 

" Go away, you greedy things," said Bella ; " you know 
you have had your breakfasts, and I have nothing more for 
you — sheu — sheu — ^go away " 
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Bella pointed out to her companion some of those which 
were considered the most rare and valuable. "They are 
all very pretty," she said ; " but they are artful, selfish little 
creatures. You see, when they find I have nothing to 
give them, they turn away and begin to scratch and peck, 
just the same as if I was not here." 

" Oh, but I am sure they must be very fond of you." 

" Because I feed them ? " 

" No, because you are so pretty and so good. Everything 
that sees you must like you." 

" There, now you speak like a boy. Boys and men are 
always saying something they don't mean, or else something 
that means nothing." 

" I don't ; I say what I mean ; I'm sure every one must 
like yoiL" 

" Do you like me ? " 

" Yes, very much indeed. I fell in love with you the first 
moment T saw you, and I have loved you more and more 
every hour since." 

"bh, what a story 1 If you like me, why do you stand so 
far away firom me ? Are you afraid I shall bite your little 
nose off?" 

" Oh no," said the prince, coming close to her side. " If 
you were to try, I would stop you with kisses." 

** Would you really? then why — why — why don't you 
kiss me now?" 

Georgie, thus invited, imparted a warm kiss, which was 
returned with interest, and they looked into each other's 
eyes, and said some of those silly, pretty words which rise 
out of the hearts of young lovers as naturally as air-bubbles 
out of melting sugar. 

" Now," said Bella, " we'll go back to the arbour, and you 
will tell me your story ; won't you, Georgie dear ? " 

George, having first pledged Bella to secrecy, after a 
method quite different from that of Silly Peter, gave her a 
short outline of his history ; and when he ended by saying 
that Dame Gouda was taking him in disguise to find a great 
friend of the king who would restore him to his father, 
Bella's head drooped, and she sighed and looked very sad. 

"Why do you look so sad, Bella? I feel quite sure I 
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shall get safely home to my father some day — ^perhaps before 
very long." 

"Yes," said Bella, "I am sure you will; and then you 
will forget all about me ; or if you ever think of me at all, 
it will only be as the miller's daughter, quite beneath the 
notice of a prince." 

" Oh, no I shall not I I will never forget you, Bella ; and 
I will always think of you as the sweetest and prettiest and 
loveliest little girl in all the world ; and I shall never be 
happy till I come back and ask you to be my wife." 

"You are only flattering, Cfeorgie; and if you mean 
what you say, you will soon forget. When you are a 
real prince, you will see hundreds of beautiful girls, and 
you will soon leave off thinking about a poor litde thing 
like me." 

" Never, Bella, never ; I will never love any one else as 
I love you ; and if you love me as I love you, and will let 
me come back and marry you, I shall be the happiest prince 
that ever lived." 

" But then you will be a king some day, and I shall never 
be big enough and grand enough to be a queen." 

" Oh yes, you wSl; you will grow up to be a splendid 
woman, — I heard Dame Gouda tell your father so." 

" And I shall not be so very poor. Father has saved a 
bagful of gold ; and Ben, the carpenter, has been making a 
machine for him. Every farmer who sees it will want one, 
and so father will get ridi by it." 

"What kind of machine is it, Bella?" 

" It's a machine to blow the chaff out from the com. A 
man and a boy will winnow as much com with it in half a 
day as they could in a week by tossing it up in the wind, 
the way they do now. Father has spent a little fortune 
over the machine already. He sent Ben across the seas to 
a foreign country to take the pattem of it It will cost a 
good deal more to make them here than they cost in the 
country where Ben got the pattem ; but that won't matter 
to father, because nobody else will be allowed to make 
them, so he can charge what he likes for them." 

" But if the machines cost so much more making here, 
why not bring them from the other country? " 
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''Because the law don't allow machines and tools and 
things to be brought over here from foreign countries," 

** So everybody who wants things of Siat sort must pay 
ever so much more for them than he could get them for 
from another place. What a stupid law.** 

" You are a stupid for saying so, Georgie. Why if every- 
body could get their things from foreign countries, what 
would become of all the carpenters and blacksmiths at 
home ? It is a very good law ; father and carpenter Ben 
both say so, and when you and I are king and queen we 
will have the same law in our country.** 

" I don*t think we shall." 

" But I am sure we shall." 

** And I am sure we shall not You must not think that 
because you are my queen you are going to make laws for 
my country, Bella dear." 

'' Oh, then I suppose I am to be dressed up grand and sit 
upon a pink satin sofa all day, like a doll and a dummy — 
that won't suit me, I can tell you," 

" I don't want you to be a doll or a dummy, Bella ; I 
will love you very dearly, and I will talk things over with 
you, perhaps sometimes ask your advice, but you will have 
to keep your proper place ; it is not woman's business to 
make laws, and I'm not going to put either myself or my 
people under petticoat government, I can tell^^w.'* 

" Oh, you nasty deceitful thing ! O you — but I'm glad you 
have shown yourself in your true colours, — it is well to be 
warned in time : if you are a tyrant and a woman-hater 
now when you are a little boy, whatever will you be when 
you are a man and a king ? Oh, I won't love you any more ; 
I won't be your queen — ^no that I won't, not for fifty 
kingdoms ;" and bursting into tears, Bella disengaged her- 
self from Georgie's arms, and ran away into the house. 

Georgie did not see her any more all that day. When he 
inquired after her, one of the maids told him that her little 
mistress was subject to occasional fits of pain in her temper, 
and that she seemed to be suffering from a rather more than 
usually severe attack of that malady. ''I suppose," she 
added, " you two girls have been having words about some- 
thing. Whatever you could find to quarrel about I can't 
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imagine : you've neither of you got sweethearts — ^leastwa)rs 
I'm sure Bella has not." 

The prince had no pleasant dreams that night Next 
morning he arose very early, and walking out he strolled 
into the poultry yard. The chickens seemed to be waiting 
for their breakfast, and while he stood looking at them 
Bella came with a basket of corn. Taking not the slightest 
notice of the prince, she called " Chucky, chucky, chucky," 
and " Dovey, dovey, dovey," and the whole flock quickly 
gathered round her. She began to distribute the com — not 
gently, but throwing it amongst the birds as if she was 
pelting them. 

" Gently, Bella," said George ; "you will hurt some of the 
poor things." 

" Well, what if I do ? they are not yours, I suppose." 

** No, they are not mine. Perhaps my being here annoys 
you, and if I go away you may be more kind to them;" and 
he turned to leave. 

" Stop ! " cried Bella ; " you are not going away like that. 
I have something to say to you." Then, throwing down 
the remainder of the corn, and the basket after it, she led the 
way into the arbour. 

" Now, you cross-patch," she said ; " what makes you so 
sulky this morning ? I think it is I that ought to be angry. 
What have you to say for yourself, after the cruel, wicked, 
imkind words you spoke to me yesterday ? " 

" There was no unkindness in my heart ; and I don't 
think I spoke unkindly. If it was wicked to fall in love 
with you, I was wicked." 

** In love with me ! You are in love with your own 
nasty, t3rrannical temper, — ^that's what you are in love with ! 
And so you don't repent of one word of all the cruel speeches 
you made to me ? " 

** I don't know any cruel words to repent of. I am sure 
I intended to speak very kindly." 

** Well, if that is your kindly way, I wonder what your 
cross way would be like. Oh, dear, dear I I thought you so 
different ; but it is well to be warned in time, — it might have 
broken my heart to have found it out when it was too late." 

" If it was not for the tears in your eyes, Bella, I should 
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think you wish all that has passed between us to be forgotten* 
If you do wish it, you will be glad to know that you will not 
be much longer troubled with my presence here. Dame 
Gouda is much better this morning, and anxious that we 
should set out on our journey again." 

** Oh, you cruel, hard-hearted, obstinate boy ! — ^you will 
break my heart, you will. Oh, Georgie, don't break my 
poor little heart, — I do love you so, Georgie, — I did not 
mean what I said, and I don't want to interfere with your 
laws or your people, — I only want you to love me I Oh, 
don't be angry with me because I have been a silly little 
girl ! I will never be cross any more, and I will always be 
so good — ^always. If I live for a hundred years, I will never 
be naughty again — ^never," and she threw herself sobbing on 
his breast 

So they made it up again, and became more loving than 
before. 

When it was time to leave the arbour, Bella said, 
timidly, " You will not love me any the less for our little 
quarrel, will you, Georgie ? " 

"Oh no," he replied ; " and you will not love me any the 
less because you fancied I was a little unkind ? '' 

** I will love you all the more, Georgie, because, you see, 
I know you better. It is all right and proper for a man to 
take his wife's advice sometimes ; but a man who lets his 
wife become his master is only a sock and a dolly. You 
are not a dolly, Georgie ; you are a little man, and I am 
proud of you." 

Although the prince's mind was almost entirely engrossed 
by the image of little Bella, circumstances obliged him some- 
times to think of other things, and he had begun seriously 
to doubt whether the owl would appear again to guide them 
through their journey. So he asked Bella if she knew any- 
thing about the way they must travel to get to Kelog. 

" Kelog ! " said she, " that is the place to which Ben went 
to get the pattern of the machine. He will tell me all about 
it. Don't be afraid of my telling him anything about you. 
I will make up a nice story about a poor girl wanting to go 
there to her sick father." 
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When Bella told her story to the carpenter, he said, 
** They must go to Cistus first, then on through the Daria 
country to Bennerhaben, where they must taJce shipping 
for Kelog. The captain who brought me back from there 
is a very kindly sort of man : I will give the girl a letter to 
him, and I am sure he will help her all he can." 

" But you cannot write, Ben." 

" Nor the captain cannot read," said Ben. ** Figures 
was drawn before ABC was invented, and I will make 
you a letter which he will understand. Come back to me 
after dinner, and I will give it to you." 

When Bella went back, Ben gave her a thin strip of wood, 
upon which he had scratched the outlines of three figures. 
On one side was himself, an axe and saw beside him, emble- 
matic of his trade ; then the figure of a little girl, whom he 
was presenting to a third figure, the sea-captain. 

" Let the little girl," said Ben, " take that to Isaac Zener, 
of Bennerhaben, saying it comes with the right hand of good 
fellowship fi-om Ben the carpenter." 

Bella carefully noted all the names on a tablet, and gave 
it, with Ben's letter, to the prince. 

Next morning Dame Gouda and the prince would have 
left, but the mUler insisted so earnestly on their remaining 
another day that she reluctantly consented; making it a 
condition, however, that as the farmers were coming that 
day to see the machine at work, Georgie and herself should 
remain in a room, out of sight, until they were gone. 

The farmers came. The machine was set to work, the 
miller shovelling the grain, as it had come from the thresh- 
ing-floor, into the hopper, and Ben the carpenter turning 
the handle. When the farmers saw the chaff flying out at 
the front and the clean grain falling to the ground under the 
machine they were astonished, and some of them became 
loud in their praises. 

But a number of labourers who had heard of the great 
experiment that was to be tried, had flocked to the place, 
and they began to raise a disturbance. 

" It's sorcery," said one; " It's magic," said another; '* It's 
Beelzebub, the prince of the power of the air, hired to do 
the work of men's hands. Down with it ! The miller has 
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sold himself to the devil." Then some of them, tearing 
down stones from a wall, soon smashed the machine ; and 
heaping up straw, they set fire to the pieces and to the bam 
in which it stood. 

The miller, fearing that the whole of his premises would 
be burnt down, rushed into the house, and hastily sent Dame 
Gouda and the prince and the maids and little Bella out by 
the side door, telling them to run for their lives and take 
refuge in a small inn which stood by the roadside, about 
two miles away. He also took his bag of gold from its 
hiding-place and put it in his pocket. 

He then tried to rally the farmers to aid him in prevent- 
ing further mischief being done. This was not to be accom- 
plished very easily ; for the rioters were the more numerous 
party, and some of the farmers were inclined to hold the 
same opinion as they had expressed about the supernatural 
origin of the machine. 

At length, however, partly by persuasion, partly by threats, 
and partly by blows, the miller and the most vigorous of 
his friends succeeded in arresting the work of destruction, 
and induced the rioters to leave the premises. 

The bam being a detached building, the fire had sub- 
sided without injuring the house or the mill ; but the con- 
tents of both had been considerably damaged by the 
rioters, some of whom, led by a man from another mill, had 
unshipped the millstones from their gearing, and rolling 
them out through the loft door, they had been broken to 
pieces by falling to the ground. The miller also found, to 
his consternation, that the bag of gold had been stolen from 
him. 

When all the strangers had departed, the miller left his 
man and Ben the carpenter with instmctions to do the best 
they could in the way of restoring things to order in the 
house, and hastened away to look after the females. 

It would be impossible to describe the grief and conster- 
nation of the party at the inn on hearing the miller's recital 
of the losses which he had sustained ; Dame Gouda and the 
prince feeling for him not less acutely than those more 
immediately interested. Most willingly would the widow 
have returned to the mill, had her own circumstances been 
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different. Although she had carefully avoided giving the 
miller any opportunity of declaring his feelings towards her, 
she could not help i perceiving that she had it in her power 
greatly to comfort him in his present affliction ; but after a 
painful struggle with her conflicting emotions, her duty to 
the young prince, and the danger attending further delay in 
their journey, rose paramount to every other consideration. 

Whilst the miller was reciting his troubles, he had taken 
little Bella in his arms, and she remained sobbing on his 
breast until one of the maids removed her to prepare for 
their return to the mill. When she learned that Georgie 
and she were now to part, she passionately threw her arms 
around his neck, and neither the protestations of unchang- 
ing love, nor the hopes of a speedy return, which he 
whispered in her ear, seemed to have any effect in allaying 
her grief. As the miller gently parted them, even his own 
sorrows could not prevent him feeling surprised that so warm 
an affection should have sprung up so quickly between two 
little girls. 

It being only an hour past noon when the miller and his 
family left the inn, Dame Grouda and the prince at once set 
out again on their journey. The owl did not appear to 
them again, but as they knew they were going in the right 
direction, they travelled until evening, and were fortunate 
enough to find a decent lodging for the night 

Early next day, as they were approaching the town of 
Cistus, the first of the places which the carpenter had 
named to Bella, a horseman came trotting round a comer. 
The prince moving hastily to get out of the way, his bonnet 
was blown off, and the horse's foot striking it completely 
spoiled it. 

As they walked through the town they came to a store 
where all sorts of clothing were exposed for sale. Inquiring 
for a bonnet, they were led to the further end of the shop, 
and were shown a bonnet, which a woman told them 
was just the very thing that all young ladies were wearing 
at the time, and as it fitted very nicely. Dame Gouda 
bought it. 

Not wishing to stop in the town, they walked forward 
until evening ; and when they both began to feel tired, they 
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came to a small village in which there was only one inn, and 
that not at all a nice-looking one ; but having no choice^ 
they entered it 

The young woman who brought in their supper fixed her 
eye curiously upon the prince's new bonnet. Presently 
another woman came in, as if by accident, and stared at 
the bonnet. Soon afterwards the two returned, brmging 
with them a smardy dressed young woman, who, without 
any ceremony, came close to the prince and examined the 
bonnet. — " It is it," said she ; " I know my own work, and 
could swear to it among a thousand." 

" What do you mean ? — ^what is the matter ? " said Dame 
Gouda. 

" Matter enough, as you're likely to know before long," 
said the waitress, and the three women left the room. 

The landlord, a dirty looking man, next came in. — 
" Mistress," said he, " if you'll pay for what you have had, 
I'll trouble you to be going. — I don't harbour suspected 
characters here, and I don't want the constable coming to 
take thieves in my house, — 'specially when Farmer Doddery's 
concerned. He's a very good customer of mine." 

"So owdashustoo," said the waitress, ** to come and wear 
the bonnet close to the very place where they stole it, and 
hasn't had the artfulness even to change the colour of the 
ribbon." 

The widow tried to beg for an explanation, but met only 
with additional rudeness ; and beginning to fear violence, 
she paid what was demanded, and taking the prince by the 
hand, led him out of the house. 

A report having been spread abroad that the woman who 
had stolen Farmer Doddery's little girl's bonnet off her head, 
was in the drink-house, a crowd had already collected round 
the door. The constable had been sent for, but could not 
be found ; and the people, surrounding Dame Gouda and the 
prince, did not seem inclined to let them pass on until he 
was found. 

At this juncture, a little old man came forward. ^*Good 
people," said he, " this woman is no thief. She does not 
look like a thief. Tell the people where you got the bonnet, 
mistress." 
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'' I bought it tliis morning, at the sign of the * Fox in 
Doublet and Hose/ in Cistus," said the dame. 

" Like enough she did," said a comely-looking woman ; 
" she does not look a bit like a thief, and everybody knows 
they buy and sell stolen goods at the * Fox.' " 

" It's my girl's bonnet,*' said Farmer Doddery, who had 
arrived on the scene, " and I'll have the thieves locked up." 

" But," said the little old man, " this good woman is not 
the thief. She has had the misfortune to buy a stolen article 
unawares, and no doubt she will be quite willing to restore 
it, or pay you the value of it." 

** The value won't do for me,*' said the farmer, " fourfold 
— ^fourfold — that's the law about stolen goods." 

** And what is the value ? *' 

" A golden ducat is what it will come to altogether," said 
the farmer; " and I won't settle the matter for less." 

An exclamation of surprise arose from the crowd, and the 
comely woman cried " Shame — shame upon you, farmer ! 
you're ten times wickeder than the real thief, that did steal 
the bonnet." 

** Never mind," said the little old man, "he*s a scurvy 
fellow, — ^let him have his money, and see what good it will 
do him." 

The dame felt confused, for nearly all the money she had 
was stitched securely in her dress ; but the little old man, 
touching her hand as if taking something from it, threw a 
bright golden ducat contemptuously at the feet of the farmer, 
who picked it up and sneaked sheepishly away into the 
drink-house. 

" And now, my friends," said the little old man, laying 
his hand on the prince's shoulder, ** to put us all in good 
humour after so unpleasant an incident, this little girl, who 
is both honest and good, will amuse you with a tune on her 
pipe. Bring it out, my dear, — I'm sure you have got it in 
your pocket, — and give us one of your merriest tunes." 

The prince feeling in the pocket of his dress, found a little 
flute. 

The touch of the little old man seemed to inspire him : 
the notes came out clear and strong, and his fingers flew 
over the stops like magic. The people — male and female. 
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young and old — ^began to move their hands and feet in time 
with the merry tune ; they began to laugh and dance, some 
with amis akimbo, some whooping and snapping their 
fingers in the air, sometimes setting to each other, some- 
times whirling and pirouetting like a swarm of flies disport- 
ing themselves in the sunshine ;^-on and on they went, until 
some of them, ready to drop through fatigue, cried, " Hold, 
enough ! " and they all stood still, panting for breath, but 
laughing and wondering how any earthly sound could have 
made them so merry. 

The comely woman came up to Dame Gouda. " It is 
growing dark," said she, ** and you will want to rest for the 
night. My cottage is only a poor one, and I can offer 
you no dainty accommodation, but you shall be kindly 
welcome, and you will be safer there than in that dirty 
drink-house.'* 

Dame Gouda gladly accepted the offer. She looked 
round, wishing to thank the little old man, but he was no- 
where to be seen ; and the prince whispered to her that it 
was King Coppock. 

A great fair was to be held next day on a village green 
three leagues distant. The comely woman's son, Dickon, 
and his sister, were going to the fair, and as it was on their 
way, it was agreed that Dame Gouda and the prince should 
accompany them so far. 

So they all set oflf together very early in the morning. 

They had but just got clear of the houses, when Dickon, 
who led the way, picked up a bright golden ducat. 

**I'll be sworn," said Dickon, "that's the very coin 
Master Doddery robbed you of last night. He went home 
reeling drunk, and he has dropped it. Take it, mistress ; 
it belongs to you." 

** Whether it is the same coin or not," said Dame Gouda, 
" I will not take it. I will have nothing to do with it." 

" Glad you are so independent, mistress ; all the better 
for us, — my sister and I will share it between us." 

Upon this they espied Farmer Doddery coming towards 
them, walking very slowly, and carefully examining the ground 
right and left. 

" Good morning, farmer," said Dickon ; " you look as if 
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you had lost something ; hope you didn't spill some of the 
honey out of your temper as you went home last night." 

" You are an impertinent young rascal," said the farmer ; 
''it's no business of yours whether I have lost anything or 
not ; you deserve a good thrashing for your impudence, but 
it is not worth my while to meddle with you." 

" It's lucky for one of us, farmer," said Dickon, "that you 
don't think it worth your while." 

" Seeing the company you are in," said the farmer, "you'll 
come to grief fast enough without any help of mine. You 
won't consort long with the devil's dams without getting the 
devil's due." 

** How very pleasant you are this morning, farmer; thank 
you very much for your agreeable conversation. If you have 
lost anything, I wish you may find it ; but why don't you 
offer a reward, farmer ? If your honey-bag has bursted, why 
don't you send the bellman round ; and offer, say fourfold 
the value, to any one who picks up the golden droppings?" 

Dame Gouda did not intend to visit the fair. She and 
the piince entered a cottage outside the village, intending 
to rest awhile and then pursue their journey. But before 
they had left, Dickon came to them. The blind fiddler who 
always came to play the music for the dancing had not 
arrived ; would the little girl come and give them a tune or 
two ? 

Dame Gouda was very unwilling to remain, or to go into 
the fair ; but the prince thought it would be a great pity 
that the poor people should not be able to have a dance 
through the want of music ; he was also not at all disinclined 
to see something of the fun of the fair. So the widow re- 
luctantly agreed to remain, but it must only be a very little 
while. 

When the prince had played to three or four short dances 
in a booth, a great noise arose on the green, and everybody 
ran to see what was the matter. A tall man, resting on a 
crutch, was addressing the crowd. 

*' Good people all," he cried, ** look 60 me. Leave your 
games and your merriment for a few moments and listen to 
my tale. Twelve months ago I was here as active and as 

7 
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merry as the best of you ; behold me now ! I cannot raise 
my right hand to my head, and my leg drags behind me like 
a log of wood. Kind friends, I ask not for charity, but for 
justice, and for the use of my limbs to be restored to me. 
Kind friends, I am bewitched, as is well known to many of 
you ; and there stands the witch ; that old woman with the 
basket, pretending to sell needles and things. Twelve 
months ago, on this same village green, I did but just lay 
my hand playfully on her shoulder, and she turned her evil 
eye and threw a curse upon me ; that night I fell into a wet 
ditch on my way home, and lay there tiU morning. I have 
never walked without crutches since ; it's all her doings, and 
I shall never have the use of my limbs again as long as 
she is suffered to live. Kind friends, I am a merciful man ; 
I do not speak for myself alone ; others are afflicted by her 
besides myself ; and none of you are safe, — ^your wives, your 
children, your cattle are not safe while she lives." 

" It is well known she is a witch," cried a woman in the 
crowd ; " only because I did not buy anything from her, 
she overlooked my little boy that lay sick in his cradle, and 
from that hour the poor child withered away till he died." 

"I'll be sworn she's a witch," said a man ; "my master, 
that's no other than Farmer Doddery, ordered her off from 
his door one day, and in goin' out through the yard she 
passed close by his best cow ; well, only the very next day 
that cow got into a field of young clover and busted herself." 

" That's true," said Farmer Doddery, who rode up at the 
moment; " and there's more witches besides her here. That 
woman with the hood over her face, and the girl by the side 
of her, — only last night they raised the devil in the shape of 
a little old man, and sent fifty people ramping mad." 

" Kind friends all I " cried the lame man, " if you have 
any heart of mercy in you, lose no more time in idle talk. 
The old woman who has bewitched me must be burnt. Let 
every one who is a lover of justice and a friend of humanity 
bestir himself at once ; — hasten to bring straw and faggots 
and stick|», and if there are any more witches on the ground 
let them be detained." 

Numbers immediately dispersed themselves to collect 
materials for a fire. 
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** But would you not have the other two burnt as well?" 
said Farmer Doddery. 

" We must be merciful, and we must act with judgment 
and discretion," said the lame man. "It may be that when 
they see the old woman burnt they may confess.'* 

*♦ And if they confess ? " 

"Then they may be justly burnt upon their own con- 
fession.*' 

" And if they do not confess ? " 

"Then they may be tried by the ordeal of water.'* 

** That means drowning." 

" It generally ends in that way — indeed it is a rare thing 
for any one to escape, which shows the wonderful truth of 
the test. But it is an easier de^th than fire, and we must 
show mercy, farmer, — we must show mercy, as we hope for 
mercy ourselves. * ' 

A considerable quantity of combustibles had been piled 
up. Dickon had raUied half a dozen stout youths armed 
with hedgestakes and bludgeons to defend Dame Gouda and 
the little musician, and there was every prospect of a bonfire 
and a riot, when the reeve rode on to the ground, followed 
by his bailiff and some constables on foot. 

** What ho ! my friends,'* cried the reeve ; " what are you 
about doing here ? " 

"This old woman,'* said the lame man, "has been proved 
by the mouths of many truthful witnesses to be a witch, and 
these good people are about to do justice upon her by burn- 
ing her at the stake, according to law.'' 

" And there are two more deserving of the same fate," said 
Farmer Doddery, pointing to Dame Gouda and the prince. 

"And I suppose thou wert the judge," said the reeve, 
addressing the lame man, " and that stupid farmer, foreman 
ot the jury ; — thou drunken vagabond, if it were not for pity 
of thy infirmities I would have thee put in the stocks. Now 
listen to me, my friends.*' 

" Silence ! silence !" cried the clerk; "listen to the reeve." 

" This woman," continued the reeve, " has had no legal 

trial nor condemnation. If any one, or any number of you, 

had assisted in taking her life, you would have been guilty 

of murder." 
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** And every one of you would have been duly punished 
for the same," said the clerk. 

** Point out the suspected persons to the bailiff," said the 
reeve, "and let them be brought before me. If sufficient 
evidence can be produced against them, I will commit them 
for trial ; but mark you, — if by frivolous stories any of you 
attempt to injure the character of this poor old woman, you 
will be set in the pillory; and if, by false evidence, you 
seek to compass her death, you will be hanged. So let the 
accused be led away, and let those who wish to appear as 
witnesses against them follow.'* 

The reeve took his seat at a table in a room of his house 
which was called his justice-room, with his clerk, Daniel 
Crann, by his side. The old woman being placed before 
him, the clerk called for silence, and the reeve asked who 
accused her. 

"Please your worship," said the bailiff, "there is no one 
present to accuse her." 

" Please your worship," said the old woman, ** I am . an 
honest woman, and have travelled the country many years, 
working hard for my living, as is well beknown to the good 
kind lady, your worship's wife." 

" Yes, yes, yes," said the reeve ; " yes — let her be taken 
care of and set at liberty so soon as there may be an oppor- 
tunity for her to go on her way without molestation." 

Dame Gouda and the prince were then brought forward. 

" Please your worship," said the bailiff, ** there is no one 
present to accuse these two. I was told by one Master 
Doddery that they were witches, and had raised the devil, 
and had sent fifty people ramping mad; but he has not 
come forward to make good his words." 

" Master Doddery has the tongue of a fool," said the reeve, 
" but he acts with the discretion of a knave. Doubtless he 
has good reasons for not appearing." 

"If the prisoners should turn out to be honest people, an 
action of scandalum majorum would lie against Doddery," 
said Daniel. 

"And who says they are not honest people?" said the 
reeve. " There is no law to punish women and girls for 
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being a little better-looking than some other women and 
girls ; and as there is no one to accuse them of any greater 
crime *^ 

Here the clerk pulled the sleeve of the reeve, and began 
to whisper earnestly to him. 

Now there had been, for some time, a fear both of an in- 
vasion and a rebellion in that country, and the government 
had begun to suspect that spies and disaffected persons 
were moving about among the people. So when the clerk 
whispered his opinion that the prisoners had every appear- 
ance of spies, — that he was sure they were spies, — the 
reeve's countenance assumed a solemn aspect, and he said 
to Dame Gouda — 

"No doubt, my good woman, you can give a proper account 
of yourself ; who are you, and where do you come from ?" 

"I have little knowledge of the law," replied Dame Gouda; 
"but it appears reasonable that a poor widow, honestly 
paying her way, should not be liable to be publicly ques- 
tioned unless charged with some offence." 

" That's right," cried Dickon ; " you have spoken well, 
mistress." 

" Turn that man out," cried the clerk. And Dickon was 
turned out. 

" The artful jade I " whispered the clerk. " Was ever an 
honest woman so crafty ; can you any longer doubt, reeve, 
that she is a spy. And that young fellow who has just been 
turned out, I marked him and several others armed with 
staves and bludgeons, standing near her on the fair ground. 
God send that she may not have done much mischief already. 
The fifty men that fool Doddery spake of may be fifty rebels 
abready enlisted by her to join the king's enemies." 

The reeve and his clerk retired to a comer of the room 
for consultation. In a few minutes they called the bailiff 
towards them and gave him instructions. They then re- 
turned to their places, and the reeve, addressing Dame 
Gouda, said — 

" You refuse to answer questions in public, — ^perhaps you 
are right, under the circumstances. You will now be con- 
veyed to a private room, where, possibly, you may incline to 
be more communicative." 
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Dame Gouda and the prince, preceded by the bailiff, and 
followed by two constables, were then marched away to a 
room the window of which was crossed with bars of iron, 
and a strong oaken door was locked upon them. 

The reeve and his clerk retired to another room in the 
house, where the reeve's wife sat busy with some needle- 
work. 

In a quarter of an hour a strong, masculine-looking woman 
entered to them. 

" Well, Hezpa,'* said the clerk, " have you searched the 
prisoners?*' 

" I have searched the woman, as I was ordered by the 
bailiff, and these are the things I have found upon her," 
said Hezpa, laying down some loose coin and other articles 
upon the table. Then, being instructed by Daniel to search 
the girl also, she departed. 

** Ha I ha ! ** said the reeve ; ** there is no lack of 
money. Count it, Daniel ! Let us keep a true reckoning, 
whether they be spies or no." 

But DanieFs attention was riveted upon the little pair of 
shoes. 

** Treason! flat, obvious, and undeniable," said he. 

" Treason, Daniel, in a pair of shoes ? " said the reeve. 

"These are not shoes, although they be shoes," said 
Daniel. " They are not shoes, inasmuch as being scarcely 
big enough for an infant of six months, they were neither 
made for, nor meant to be worn by, those in whose posses- 
sion they have been found. Yet they are shoes, inasmuch 
as they bear the form of shoes, and convey a meaning which 
could not be so aptly expressed by any other symbol. The 
shoes, reeve, speak plainly : March^ — go forward, — open the 
campaigfi. And these curious scrawlings of needlework, 
which are so contrived as to have the appearance of mere 
adornments, doubtless convey secret and treasonable mean- 
ings well understood by those for whose eye they are 
intended." 

" What have we here ? " said the reeve. " There is some- 
thing weighty enfolded in this linen rag. Wife, give us the 
aid of thy scissors to unloosen the stitches.*' 

The reeve's lady, coming to the table, opened th^ 
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envelope of linen, within which was found a little purs«, the 
strip of paper, and the pocket-handkerchief. 

" More gold," said the reeve, taking up the little purse, 
and turning out the five golden pieces. " By my faith, the 
woman is well supplied with ducats ; and these are of the 
coinage of Savaria, and not commonly current here. Wife, 
what ails you ? You drop that piece of paper as if it were 
an asp ! " 

" There is nothing legible on the paper," said the lady ; 
'* the cause of my dropping it was a spasm which sometimes 
of late takes me suddenly in the chest." 

" By the bolts of Jupiter ! " cried Daniel ; ** the treason 
now becomes clear." 

" What have you there, Daniel?" said the reeve. 

"A most elegant pocket-handkerchief," said Daniel; 
**suoh as could not be in possession of the prisoners by 
honest means, or for an honest purpose ; and its treasonable 
uses are made evident by the crest of Count Dalmante 
embroidered in the comer." 

" And what of that ?" inquired the reeve. 

" What of that I " exclaimed Daniel. ** Are you blind as 
a mole, reeve ? Have you no more discernment than the 
bird which is beguiled into the snare of the fowler ? Know 
you not that the dukes of Radiver have always claimed that 
the king's castle of Sitika, and all the lands appertaining 
thereto, belong of right to them ? Know you not that the 
Count Dalmante, the next heir but one, has been heard to 
boast that if ever he come to the dukedom he will lay claim 
to them at the head of ten thousand men ? Said you not 
that these golden pieces are of the coinage of Savaria ? And 
is it not notorious that Count Dalmante is raising the army 
of Savaria to proportions threefold beyond what is needed 
for any lawful purpose ? " 

Here Daniel was interrupted by the entrance of the 
female searcher. 

" Oh, my masters ! what think you ? " she cried. ** Why 
the girl is a boy ! * 

** The girl a boy ! " cried the reeve. 

"The girl a boy! " said Daniel. **Then doubtless the 
woman is a man. But what found you on the boy ? " 
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" Nothing of significance ; except this pipe or flute, and 
this strip of wood, which hath so magical and diabolic an 
appearance that I should have been afraid to hold it in my 
hands had not my duty compelled me." 

** Diabolic, truly," said Daniel, ** but treasonable, not 
magical; treason as clearly limned as if it were writ down at 
length in the plainest words." 

" How make you out that ? " said the reeve. 

"Make it out!" said Daniel. "Why a man with no more 
comprehension than an ass might read it like a book. The 
axe symbolizes the beheading of the kingj the saw, the 
dividing asunder of the kingdom. That man represents the 
enemy coming from the north; the seaman represents an 
army coming by sea from the south ; the girl, or girl-boy, 
between them is the spy and the conveyer of intelligence 
from one to the other ; and this pipe doubdess has its uses. 
The shrill notes of such implements have been in all ages 
the most potent instigators to the motions of wars and 
treasons. I tell you, reeve, a set of secret signals, and 
credentials, and communicators, more complete, or more 
artfully concocted than these, have rarely been captured. 
We have made a most portentous discovery, pregnant with 
momentous consequences to our king and country. And 
think not that we shall go unrewarded ; we shall gain honours, 
promotions, emoluments, reeve. But we must spend no 
further time in idle talk ; we must act at once." 

" But," said the reeve, " may not the possession of these 
things admit of some more simple and harmless explanation ? 
Had we not better question the prisoners further before 
coming to so grave a conclusion?" 

" It is useless," said Daniel. ** Doubtless the woman 
will have at her tongue's end some plausible explanations ; 
but she has already shown herself to be contumacious, and 
you will get no truth out of her otherwise than by the rack, 
which you have neither the appliances or the authority to 
use. It is a momentous case, requiring great knowledge and 
discretion in the handling of it. It is well, reeve, that you 
have an adviser at your elbow more subtle and experienced 
than yourself. Trust it to me ! Trust it to me ! I have 
some knowledge of the ways of courts and courtiers; and I 
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will so manage affairs as to bring honours and wealth to 
both of us." 

" And what do you propose to do ? " 

" I will retire and prepare a memorial for your signature. 
The king at present holds his court at his castle of Sitika, 
which, being only nine leagues distant, I can reach by 
daylight in the morning, and will speedily return with an 
escort befitting the safe conveyance of prisoners so im- 
portant. In the meantime, look well to their safe custody ; 
a heavy responsibility rests upon you in that behalf." 

So saying, Daniel hastily left the room. 

** What think you of this affair, wife ? " said the reeve. 

" I think that Daniel Crann is the most consummate ass 
that ever wore the head of a fool upon the shoulders of a 
crooked, feeble-kneed knave.*' 

" What think you of his notion about the shoes ?" 

" Why, I think the shoes are a very pretty pair of shoes ; 
and if the woman has an infant at home, they will make a 
very nice present for it." 

" But how about the handkerchief and the disguise of the 
boy?'' 

" If the woman be no relative nor dependant of Count 
Dalmante, it might be no credit to her to be found in 
possession of a handkerchief with his mark upon it ; and 
seeing that men are sometimes driven into crooked paths 
to hide small sins, I fancy that one might make a guess 
about both the handkerchief and the disguise, without sus- 
picion of so weighty a crime as treason." 

" What guess you, wife?" 

" I guess nothing ; but any one might surmise, for 
instance, that the count is the boy's father, and that the 
woman is conveying him to some dependant of his family 
to be taken care of; and in that case any one interfering 
with them would be more likely to come to grief than to 
promotion." 

** Well, now," said the reeve, slapping his hand upon the 
table, "may I be hanged if your guess be not ten times 
better than Daniel Crann's judgment \ it smacks stronger of 
reality; there is more human nature in it ; and it tallies well 
with the woman's not wanting to be questioned in public. 
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Of course, she did not want to speak of her own shame, 
nor to expose Count Dalmante's peccadilloes. It accounts 
for the money too. You are a clever woman, wife. I have 
fifty times wished I could have you for my clerk instead of 
that drivelling old idiot, Crann ; he'll get me into a mess, 
and make a fool of me in this business, if I let him have his 
own way in it." 

" You may be very well assured of that." 

"But something must be done," continued the reeve. 
" I will have the woman brought down here, and we will 
question her." 

" Better,'* said the wife, " that I should go to her alone. 
She may confess freely to a woman that which she might be 
loath to speak of, on compulsion, to a man.*' 

" Right you are, wife, — you are always right ; and I will 
lay my ear to the keyhole.'* 

" And if you do, I will poke a bodkin through the key- 
hole ; if it prick your brain, it may sharpen your intellect 
and mend your manners.'* 

" What a funny woman you are, wife ; so clever, and of so 
ready a wit. Well, maybe you are right ; it might be some- 
what undignified for a reeve to be seen listening at a keyhole." 

"No doubt of it; so lead me to the lock-up, and let the 
guard keep three feet away from the door." 

The reeve's wife found Dame Gouda seated on a bench, 
with the prince sobbing in her arms ; her cloak and veil 
had been removed by the searcher, and her dishevelled hair 
hung loosely over her shoulders. 

" I am the wife of the reeve," said she ; " and hoping 
that you are not guilty of the crime imputed to you, I have 
come to see whether I can do anything to make you more 
comfortable while it may be necessary to detain you." 

Dame Gouda had risen from her seat, and the eyes of the 
two women became intensely fixed upon each other. 

" Oh, it cannot be ! Oh, heaven forbid ! ** cried Dame 
Gouda, terrified, and pressing the prince close to het side. 

" Don't be alarmed ; speak low," said the lady. " I am not 
here to injure you or the boy. Why do you fear me ? You 
do not know me ? " 
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"I do ; although we have met but once before, and I had 
then only a transient glimpse of your fece, I shall never 
forget it, nor your voice either.'* 

" Is that the little boy I left with you ? " 

" It is/' 

** And you have brought him to this country under the 
orders of Count Dalmante ? " 

** Oh no, no I Oh, if you have a woman's heart within 
3'ou, you will not, you cannot assist the count in his evil 
designs against this innocent child." 

** Do not kneel to me," said the lady, taking Dame Gouda 
by the hand ; **you ought rather to spurn me from you. Calm 
yourself; sit down, and let us talk to each other as patiently 
as we can. Although you have good cause to look upon 
me with fear and suspicion, be well assured that I will not 
assist the count further in any evil design. I bitterly repent 
the part I took in aiding his wicked plot, and am well dis- 
posed to do anything in my power towards redeeming my 
fault Tell me in as few words as you can, for time is short, 
how it is that you come to be travelling in this country, and 
what is the object of your journey." 

Dame Gouda had explained how the count and Dromero 
had tried to entice George away from her, and had hired 
gipsies to take his life ; and was telling how she had escaped 
with him by night through a strange country, when she was 
interrupted by a loud knocking at the door and the voice of 
the reeve calling — 

" Wife I wife ! speak ; are you safe ? What a long time 
you have been. Come, quick, — you are wanted." 

Hastily bidding Dame Gouda to be of good cheer, and to 
answer no questions, the reeve's wife followed her husband 
to the sitting-room, where Daniel Crann impatiently awaited 
them. 

** Daniel wants me to sign his memorial," said the reeve; 
"but I have been telling him your notions about the pri- 
soners. Have you found out anything in confirmation of 
what you guessed?" 

" My guess," said the wife, *' was close to the purpose, in 
the main, though defective in some particulars ; as, for in- 
stance, the woman is not the mother of the boy, his mother 
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being dead ; but I have heard enough to convince me of 
the woman's innocence, even if she had been a stranger." 

" Ifsht had been a stranger I What mean you by that, 
dame ? " said Daniel. 

" I mean that I know her, having had occasion to visit 
her when I was travelling with the Countess Dalmante. I 
know her to be a quiet and orderly person, of humble 
position, yet of most excellent reputation ; and I will answer 
for it with my own head that she is no spy nor promoter of 
treasons. If my opinion have any weight with you, 1 advise 
that you proceed no further in this matter. Count Dalmante 
is a man whom you ought not lightly to offend ; he has a 
long arm and a vengeful hand." 

" Well spoken, wife," said the reeve. " Hear you that, 
Daniel ? — hear you that, now ? Go to, Daniel ; thou art 
nought but a bungler, a mystifier, a perverter of obvious 
meanings. Shoes, forsooth ! — babies' shoes to boot ! A 
woman cannot buy a pair of shoes to carry home for her 
infant but thou must see them stitched all over, from heel 
to toe, with treasonable messages. And this harmless pipe ; 
a poor boy cannot amuse himself with a tune but thy per- 
verted ears must hear wars and rebellions screeching forth 
in every note of it. Oh, Daniel ! although thou bearest a 
prophet's name, thou art nothing better than a born fool ; 
and I fear me much thy wisdom decreases with the years 
that ought to nourish it." 

** Reeve," said Daniel, " I excuse the freedom of your 
speech, in which our ancient familiarity and your well-known 
habit of jesting warrant some license ; but in matters of so 
great importance it would become us better to speak more 
seriously. It appears that your most estimable wife has had 
a somewhat lengthy conversation with the prisoners, I 
should be loath to suspect that a lady of such excellent 
parts " 

"What!" cried the reeve, **what do you say? Suspect 
my wife, you scoundrel ! you wretched epitome I you hide- 
bound bundle of bones and fiddlestrings ! Suspect my wife 
of colluding with spies and treasons I " 

*' Hold, husband ! hush. Daniel was only going to say 
that he feared I might have been imposed upon by some 
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delusive speeches of the woman in custody; a suspicion very 
natural to " 

" A knave or a fool," interposed the reeve. " But is 
that all, Daniel ? Speak man, is that all you meant ? " 

** That is the purport of what I was about to propound," 
said Daniel ; ** and if I have seemed for a moment to doubt 
the most excellent discernment of your amiable wife, or to 
forget any other of those estimable qualities which render 
her the ornament of her sex, I most humbly beg her 
pardon." 

" Tush, tush, man ! hold thy peace. The more thou 
plungest about, the deeper thou sinkest in the mire. My 
wife has given most excellent reasons why these travellers 
should no longer be detained ; hast thou anything to say 
against their being set at liberty ? " 

" Well," said Daniel ; " your most excellent wife " 

" Hang most excellent ! — no more excellents, Daniel." 

" Then if '\ 

"No ifs, Daniel; good reasons, if you have any; but 
no ifs." 

" Well, then, to the point," said Daniel; "your wife having 
previous acquaintance with this woman (whether of the boy 
also hath not been deponed), and knowing her to be a 
person of quiet demeanour and good repute ; knowing also 
the true intent arW purpose of her travelling in these parts, 
— ^the same being of a confidential nature, the publication 
whereof might raise scandal and evil speaking which it is 
desirable to avoid, my opinion (subject always to a reserva- 
tion as to the truth of all the aforesaid particulars) is, that 
the prisoners may be set at liberty without further question- 
ing, if it be your pleasure so to deal with them.'* 

" A most profuse and inconclusive deliverance," said the 
reeve. ** Thou art often short of good reasons, Daniel, 
but thou art ever ready to make up the full measure of thy 
tediousness by the use of superfluous words." 

" I am no flatterer of persons in authority," said Daniel, 
"and I do you no more than bare justice, most worthy 
reeve, in returning the compliment ; for in the redundancy 
of words, especially of such as are least pertinent to the 
matter of your argument, you are possessed of a proficiency 
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common enough among the weak-^linded, but rarely attained 
by men of sound knowledge and understanding.'* 

" A truce to your folly,'* said the lady ; " there is more 
chaff than com in both your bushels. I will restore this 
money and these insignificant trifles to their proper owners ; 
and you cannot object to my endeavouring, by a little 
kindness, to make some amends for your rough treatment 
and your evil intentions towards them." 

"Evil intentions!" said the reeve, when his wife had left 
the room ; " evil intentions I Heard you that, Daniel ? This 
is all thy work, Daniel ; thou hast caused me to be accused 
of evil intentions. Thy dreamings, thy instigations, thy silly 
delusions, had wellnigh ensnared me into a foolish enter- 
prise, which would have made me the laughingstock of the 
court, and might have brought down upon me a . severe 
rebuke from the king himself. Thou art an ass, Daniel ; — 
my wife spoke well when she said thou wert a consummate 
ass." 

" Go on, reeve, go on. It is a custom you practise daily 
to magnify yourself by taking credit for the fruits of my 
wisdom, and to throw the blame of your own follies upon 
my shoulders. I am an ass, am I ? Truly, if I be no more 
like an ass than you are like a Solomon, I may be well con- 
tent to bear the name. Your judgment is but base physic, 
reeve, and your wit is as dry as a picry powder; it won't go 
down without lubrication." 

"Thou shalt have lubrication, Daniel; touch the bell, 
Daniel, and thou shalt be lubricated. If it would but wash 
the cobwebs out of thy mouldy brain, thou shouldst have 
ale enough to swim thee in ; the decrease of my store would 
be well repaid by the increase of my good repute." 

" Your logic is defective, reeve ; your predicate lacks 
quantification ; for see you not that to speak of increase 
implies the existence of something that may be increased ; 
and if any sound of your good repute has ever gone abroad, 
it has failed to reach my ears." 

"The discovery of thy mare's-nest hath offended thee, 
Daniel, and thy disappointment of promotion hath soured 
thy speech. Mellow thy asperities with a draught of this 
good ale, and let us smoke the pipe of peace." 
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When they had each quaffed a horn or two of ale, and had 
lit their pipes, the reeve told Daniel to put the memorial in 
his pocket, and bum it " But stay," said he, ** I will first run 
my eye over what thou wouldst have persuaded me to sign." 
Glancing cursorily over the document until he came near the 
end, he paused. " Ahem, ahem," said he, reading, — *♦ * It is 
my duty humbly to advise your most gracious majesty that 
the discovery of this most atrocious and diabolical plot is 
due to the acuteness and ever-watchful vigilance of my worthy 
clerk and coadjutor, Daniel Crann, whom I humbly commend 
to your most gracious majesty for such promotion as it may 
be your august pleasure to bestow upon him, humbly pre- 
mising that no duties can be too onerous for his industry, no 
trust too sacred for his loyalty, nor any emolument too high 
for his merits.* Well done, Daniel ; a most ingenuous and 
admirably concocted encomium. What a pity that so pro* 
mising a flower should perish in the bud. It was a saying 
of the ancients that * modesty ever accompanies true merit \ ' 
if tlie contrary hold good, and the lack of modesty show 
lack of merit, thy deservings, Daniel, must be small. Grievous 
indeed must be thy disappointment : but I will not taunt 
thee, Daniel ; being merciful as a magistrate, I cannot be 
cruel as a man ; finish the jug of beer, and thou shalt drown 
thy sorrows in a bowl of punch." 

The reeve's wife conducted Dame Gouda and the prince 
to a comfortable apartment. She caused a nice little 
banquet to be set before them, and with cheerful words 
endeavoured to make them feel at their ease. She whispered 
the widow to avoid any conversation respecting the little 
boy in his presence. 

When the prince had been sent to bed, the two women 
sat down together : the conversation was at first a little 
constrained on both sides : the reeve's wife wished to dis- 
cover whether Dame Gouda knew the true parentage of the 
boy; and Dame Gouda felt some hesitation as to what 
reliance she might place upon one who had taken part in so 
odious a transaction, and whose repentance might perhaps 
not be so sincere as she professed it to be. 

"If you were afraid of Count Dalmante injuring the 
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child/* said the reeve's wife, "why did you come so near 
to the home of his family ? Perhaps you thought that the 
relatives might be more kind to the boy than the count 
himself had been ? ** 

** I was not aware," said Dame Gouda, "that I had come 
near the residence of the count's family ; indeed, I do not 
know who his relatives are, except Baron Steinland. The 
count's relatives are the last persons in the world to whom 
I should think of applying for assistance in restoring the 
boy to his father." 

** Know you, then, who his father is? " 

" I do ; and surely you must know as well as I. If we are 
to have confidence in each other, our conversation should be 
without reserve. His father is the king of Savaria." 

The reeve's wife, finding that Dame Gouda; knew the 
whole secret, was unable any longer to restrain h& feelings, 
and she burst into tears. 

Dame Gouda, taking her kindly by the hand, said, " Do 
not grieve ; if you are anxious to atone for any wrong you 
have done, perhaps unwittingly or under compulsion, it may 
be most fortunate for both of us that we have thus met." 

** My tears," said the reeve's wife, " are as much tears of 
joy as of sorrow: believe me, I have scarcely had an hour 
of happiness since I consented to assist the wicked design 
of the count. The thought of it, and the idea that, after 
all, perhaps the poor child had been murdered, has troubled 
me by day and has haunted me in dreams by night. I 
cannot tell you — for, indeed, I do not myself understand — 
how I could have been allured into so wicked a project." 

" Let us not dwell upon the past," said Dame Gouda, 
" but think of what is now to be done." 

" And that," said the reeve's wife, " is to me full of diffi- 
culty. You must allow me a little time for consideration. 
If the identity of the child can be proved without it, you 
would not wish that I should be subjected to the shame and 
humiliation of a public exposure ? " 

" Most assuredly not," said Dame Gouda, " for possibly 
your taking the part you did may have prevented something 
worse being done ; and it may be all for the best." 

The two women could now confide in each other; but 
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Dame Gouda refrained from pressing any discussion as to 
what should be done ; and she was the more contented to do 
so, on being informed that another person inthe immediate 
neighbourhood might render considerable assistance, and 
must be consulted before any measures could be dedded 
upon. 

The reeve's wife, in answer to Dame Gouda's inquiries, 
informed her that Baron Steinland and Count Dalmante 
were yoimger brothers of the duke of Radiver; that the 
family had Once held large possessions, but in the course 
of the last two generations they had lost the greater portion 
of their territories, and the present duke was so poor that 
he was sometimes reduced to great straits in maintaining the 
dignity of his title. 

She explained that the prince was the son of the king of 
Savaria by his first wife, who died in giving him birth ; that 
the count, holding a high position at court, had married the 
sister of the king's second wife ; and then the infant prince 
stood in his way. It was obviously to his advantage that 
the heir to the throne should be a child of his sister-in-law, 
and also that the king's affections should not be divided 
between his new queen and the son of his former one, more 
especially as there might be some danger of the new queen 
receiving the smaller share, — for neither in personal attrac- 
tions nor in sweetness of disposition did she support the 
flattering description of her given by the count, when he 
negotiated the marriage, which he had brought about to 
serve an ambitious project of his own. 

The count would have had no scruple about poisoning 
the infant, but he could not execute that nor any other evil 
design against it without female accessories ; so, feeling his 
way in the most artful and delicate manner possible, he 
gradually unfolded his ideas to his wife. But the countess, 
although fully appreciating the desirability of something 
being done, would by no means consent to so violent a 
crime as murder. The consciousness of such guilt would, 
she said, be a weight upon her mind which neither time, 
nor penance, nor absolution could ever remove ; she could 
not even assure herself that she would be able to conceal it. 
She did not, however, see that so very much harm would be 

8 
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done by stealing the child away. He was is yet quite un- 
conscious of his high birth and expectations, and it was a 
fact attested by the most learned philosophers that a man 
might— nay, often did— lead a happier life as a peasant than 
as a king. Had not even the best of Icings been known to 
envy the harmless lives, the meny days, and the peaceful 
slumbers of the meanest of their subjects? It might even 
be a mercy to remove an unconscious infant from a position 
fraught with so much danger to its future happiness. 

And thus a scheme came to be concocted for stealing 
away the infant prince. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




THE PRINCE IS INTRODUCED TO THE NURSE WHO BETRAYED 
HIM — TREACHEROUS AND INSANE CONDUCT OF DANIEL 
CRANN — A NARROW ESCAPE FROM FURTHER TROUBLE. 

EXT morning the reeve's wife invited Dame Gouda 
and the prince to walk out with her; advising 
that the frock should be discarded, and that the 
prince should appear in the proper dress of his 
own sex. Walking across some fields, they came to a road 
which led up the side of a long steep hill. Following this 
road, they came to a gate opening into a green path wind- 
ing through the gladjes of a wide forest. This path led 
them to a large and comfortable-looking cottage. Entering 
the cottage, they found the woodman's wife busy about her 
household duties. 

" Mabel,'* said the reeve's wife, " I have come out for a 
walk with an acquaintance of mine. I hope we shan't dis- 
turb you if we sit down to rest here a few minutes." 

"Oh no, ma'am; yourself or any friend of yours will 
always be heartily welcome here : and all the work I've got 
to do won't suffer the least bit for waiting awhile," said 
Mabel, placing chairs for the party and seating herself. 

" Mabel," said the reeve's wife, after some casual conver- 
sation, " do you remember any little baby that might have 
grown up to be like this boy ? " 

" I don't quite take your meaning," said Mabel. " Any 
baby boy, if it lived long enough, would grow to be as big 
as that one." 

** But not every one would have eyes like these," said the 
reeve's wife, brushing the hair lightly from the prince's fore- 
head with her hand. " Think again, Mabel." 
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** I don't remember any child in particular/' said Mabel, 
confusedly, and moving uneasily in her seat. 

" Don't you remember that you were once hired to take 
care of a little baby boy, and had the misfortune to let him 
be taken away from you by a bear ? " 

Upon this Mabel's face turned pale as ashes, her lips 
quivered, and her wide-open eyes were fixed upon the 
prince with an expression of terror which made him turn 
almost as pale as herself. 

** Mabel," said the reeve's wife, " do not allow your feel- 
ings to overcome you : there is no danger at present. Walk 
into the open air with me a few minutes till you recover 
yourself." 

The reeve's wife led Mabel out of the room, and Dame 
Gouda, drawing the prince towards her, tried to soothe him. 

" But what is the meaning of all this, bahma ? " said he. 

" There is much meaning in it, and much good may come 
of it, if these women may be trusted. It appears that this 
woodman's wife is the nurse who betrayed you." 

" Oh, dear bahma, will she come back again ? Let us go. 
I cannot bear her to look upon me in that way." 

" You must rouse your spirits, Georgie ; — ^bear yourself 
like a little man and a prince I We must not show any 
signs of fear or mistrust, — nothing but harm could come of 
* that." 

Many minutes elapsed before the two women returned. 
When they did, the woodman's wife, although still a little 
excited and tremulous, had resumed much of her natural 
composure. 

" Now, Mabel," said the reeve's wife ; " do you know of 
any mark upon the infant which would be likely to remain 
and to assist in identifying him ? " 

"There was a mark," said Mabel ; " the head nurse told 
me the cause of it ; and if it be there still, it is one which 
the person who caused it will no doubt well remember. 
The queen had been out one warm day, and on her return 
retired to dress for dinner. After having a bath, she lay 
down on a couch, and fell asleep. The king came into the 
room, and one of her naked feet extending out beyond her 
dressing-gown, he playfully pinched it. The queen started 
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up, all in a fright, and when her baby was born, there was a 
thumb mark upon the lop of its left foot, near the toes. 

Dame Gouda uttered a slight scream : " It is there ! " 
said she, and pulling oflf Georgie*s left shoe and stocking, 
she displayed the mark, which was indeed quite clear and 
distinct. 

** It is he I — it is he !'* cried Mabel. ** You have only to 
look upon his mother*s picture, and upon that mark, and no 
ODe can doubt it. Oh, heaven be praised ! '* Then, burst- 
ing into an agony of tears, she threw herself upon her knees* 
before the prince, — " How 1 oh, how ! can I ever hope to 
be forgiven for such cruel, cruel conduct ? *' 

** Oh, pray don't,'* said the prince ; " I cannot bear that 
any one should cry to me in that way. Take my hand, and 
be forgiven. I forgive every one but Count Dalmante. The 
harm you meant has turned to good. You are sorry ; but 
he would kill me now if he could find, me.'* 

Mabel's feelings rebounded, — tears of gladness succeeded 
tears of remorse ; the reeve's wife sobbed for joy ; and Dame 
Gouda's eyes were overflowing in sympathy, when the wood- 
man stood before them. 

*'Beg your pardon, mistress," said he, addressing the 
reeve's wfie ; *^ beg your pardon for coming in without 
knocking at the door, — didn't know there was visitors in the 
house." 

" Oh, don't mention it, woodman," said the reeve's wife, 
wiping away her tears. 

" Hope nothing serious has happened to the reeve or 
any friend of yours," said the woodman. 

" Oh no, nothing has happened at all, — only I have met 
with an old acquaintance, and we have been talking of 
things that happened a long time ago." 

" Oh, ay, truly, yes, an old acquaintance (looking at Dame 
Gouda) ; though little expected, you are not the less wel- 
come, ma'am, seeing the company you are in ; and that 
nice little boy likewise. He is not a bit unlike the little 
girl you had with you in the justice-room yesterday, — twin 
brother, like enough; glad to see you free again, — didn't 
expect the reeve and Daniel Crann would have let go their 
grip of you so quick." 
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" Don't be rude, Luke," said the woodman's wife. 

** Rude, wife ! I humbly beg your pardon, ladies, if I have 
been too free in my speech ; it would ill become me to be 
rude in the presence of my betters, especially of one that 
myself and every one else has such good reason to respect ; 
but I am only a rough-spoken man, and things do happen 
so curious, — partickler to see tear-marks in my wife's face. 
The pond seems full enough a many times, but it is not often 
she raises the sluice ; it's many a long day since I saw a tear 
in her eye before." 

"Your surprise is very natural, Luke," said the reeve's 
wife ; " but, you know, tears sometimes come in a woman's 
eyes when a man would least expect to see them, and they 
often flow most freely when there is least cause for them." 

" Glad to hear it, ma'am ; I'll think of it whenever my wife 
lets the water on again." 

The visitors now took their leave. 

As they were descending the long hill, the reeve's wife 
suddenly stopped, and motioning Dame Gouda and the 
prince to keep behind, dose under the hedge, she herself 
looked down the valley. There, on the road, as if coming 
from the castle of Sitika, she saw a small troop of mounted 
soldiers. In front was an officer, and by his side a man 
whose lean figure, although the distance was considerable, 
she recognised as that of Daniel Crann. In the rear was a 
vehicle drawn by two horses, — a kind of tumbrel, something 
like those on which criminals were conveyed from the prison 
to the place of execution. 

Turning round with the intention of leading Dame Gouda 
and the prince to some place of security, she found a little 
old man standing by their side. 

** I will take charge of these two," said the little old man ; 
" and will guide them to a place of safety. Fear nothing for 
them, but return quickly to your home." 

The little old man led Dame Gouda and the prince by a 
narrow track across the forest. They walked on rapidly, 
the ground seeming to fly back under their feet ; and they 
had no idea how many miles they had travelled when they 
came upon a public highway. A little further on they came 
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to a river where therd was a ford for horses and waggons, and 
boulders placed as stepping-stones for foot passengers. 

" Here," said the little old man, " I must leave you, for I 
have much business on hand elsewhere. Follow this road ; 
an hour's walk will bring you to a small town called Geezar, 
where you may rest for the night Then make your way with 
what speed you can to Bennerhaben. Should any danger 
beset you, I will be by your side.*' So saying, he turned 
quickly away, and disappeared from their sight 

The prince, recognising King Coppock in the form of the 
little old man, would fain have inquired after the Princess 
Florabel, in the hope that there might be some prospect of 
her being found and restored ; but there was an expression 
in the countenance of the fairy king which forbade all 
familiarity ; and his movements also were so rapid that no 
opportunity was given for conversation. 

We left the reeve endeavouring to reconcile Daniel 
Crann to his disappointment ; his efforts in that direction 
were, however, of no avail. Daniel was artful enough to 
refrain from giving utterance to the evil surmises which kept 
bubbling up in his mind ; but neither tranquillizing weed nor 
generous liquor had any efficacy in soothing his disappoint- 
ment, or alla3dng his suspicions. He returned to his own 
home muddled with drink, his heart full of spite, and his 
brain a surging chaos of morbid fancies. He felt sure that 
something was wrong, — that either the reeve had been 
deceived by his wife, or that the two were concealing some- 
thmg from him, and were conniving to benefit themselves 
by the possession of some important secret, which, but for 
him, they would never have discovered. His vanity had 
many times been wounded by the reeve's wife, who was 
at little pains to conceal her poor opinion of him ; but now 
there was an opportunity for revenge. 

The memorial was in his pocket ; true, it was not signed 
by the reeve, but he could easily concoct an excuse for 
that ; — ^if the prisoners should prove to be spies, his fortune 
was made ; if not, there was evidently a secret to be un- 
earthed, the exposure of which, whatever inconvenience it 
might cause to others, would, he thought, be sure to bring 
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credit and advantage to himself. So, instead of going to 
bed, he saddled his horse and set out for the king's castle of 
Sitika. 

It was on his return with a mounted guard that the 
reeve's wife espied Daniel Crann in the valley below her. 

When presenting his meniorial and explaining the object 
of his visit, Daniel Crann was so impressed by the import- 
ance of the business he had in hand, and by the dignified 
presence of the chancellor, the highest official to whom he 
could gain access, that his nerves were steadied, and his 
volubility checked. But being offered refreshments whilst 
the guards were preparing to mount, he partook so freely of 
the wine set before him, that when riding along by the side 
of the captain, he gave full license to his tongue, and in 
the confusion of his mind he gave utterance to such vague 
and contradictory surmises that the officer thought he must 
be either drunk or a lunatic. So when they arrived in front 
of the reeve's house, the captain left them outside, and 
demanded an immediate interview with the reeve. 

The surprise, and indignation of the reeve were intense, 
and were forcibly expressed. He was denouncing Daniel 
Crann's stupidity and impertinence in no measured terms, 
when his wife, having arrived, and being informed of what was 
going on, entered the room. The glow of colour produced 
by a rapid walk enhanced the beauty of her features ; her 
eye sparkled with angry emotion, but her voice was calm and 
clear. 

*' I have often warned my husband," said she, addressing 
the captain, " that the vagaries of his weak-minded clerk 
would one day bring discredit upon him ; but I little thought 
any trouble could have arisen out of so simple a matter as 
this." She then related what had occurred the previous day, 
asserting her own previous knowledge of the accused female, 
the harmless character of the woman, and the pleasure she 
felt in having been able to clear her from the insane suspi- 
cions of Daniel Crann, who tried hard to found a charge of 
treason and espionage from a half-worn pair of inSint's 
shoes and a faded pocket-handkerchief. 

" But, captain," the reeve's wife continued, with a smile, 
*' if you wish any further assurance respecting this poor 
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woman and the little boy they may be pursued, and per- 
haps recaptured." 

"It is quite unnecessary, madam," said the captain, 
bowing politely ; " I were worse than a spy myself to seek 
further assurance after having the evidence of so fair a 
witness in their behalf. I have been sent on a fool's errand, 
and should have been much annoyed, had not the annoy- 
ance been a thousand times overbalanced by the pleasure of 
meeting so charming a lady as yourself.** 

** Tush ! tush 1 tush 1 — z. truce to moonish compliments," 
said the reeve, rather nervously. ** It will give me great 
pleasure, captain, to show my loyalty by giving your- 
self and your men the best entertainment which my unpre- 
paredness for your visit will admit. Wife, see that victuals 
and ale are provided for the men ; and in honour of the 
captain, let such additions be made to our dinner as your 
larder and the village can supply." 

The captain wished Daniel Crann to be brought before 
him, but he could nowhere be found. The fact was that 
Daniel had seen the reeve's wife on the hillside at the same 
time that she had recognised him with the soldiers in the 
valley ; and learning that she had gone out in the morning 
with the two prisoners, and had just returned without them, 
he came to the conclusion that she had placed them in the 
woodman's cottage for safety. 

The captain had treated him so coldly during the latter 
part of the journey, that he had no hope of obtaining the 
assistance of the soldiers, so, by promising a handsome 
reward, he induced two or three labourers to set out with 
him on a fruitless journey to search the cottage, and, . if 
necessary, the forest also. 





CHAPTER X. 

THE MILLER RECEIVES A VISIT FROM KING COPPOCK— HE 
RECOVERS HIS BAG OF GOLD — HIS MILL IS REPAIRED, 
AND IS WORKED BY TWO MYSTERIOUS LITTLE MEN. 

|H£ next morning after the catastrophe at the mill, 
the miller stood, in a melancholy mood, contem- 
plating his broken mill-stones. He was thinking 
whether there might be any possibility of joining 
them together again ; but the more he looked, the less 
practicable it appeared to repair the damages done to 
them. While he stood there, a little wrinkled old man came 
up to him. 

" Good morning, miller,'* said the old man ; '^ this is a 
bad job for you." 

* * t is," said the miller, sighing. " I am not given to be 
down-hearted, but this business has pretty well knocked me 
over. How to get another pair of stones I don't know ; 
there's nothing of the kind to be had within a hundred 
miles, even if I had the money." 

** You are in a bad case, miller ; yet there is always a 
way out of the wood, if you only know how to find it." 

"Yes, — IF. That if is the mockingest little thing in 
nature. It will tell you a dozen ways how you might have 
avoided getting into trouble, but never a notion will it give 
you how to get out of it. It keeps dinging into my ears 
every hour of the day that if I had stuck to my own proper 
business this would never have happened to me.'* 

" Your if speaks truly ; but his speech is none the more 
pleasant for being true.** 

" No ; for the sting lies in the truth of it." 

" Truth is a good friend, but a cruel enemy. So long as 
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you keep her in full view, she is a safe and faithful guide ; 
but if you part company, and offend her, she is apt to lurk 
in a comer, and pounce upon you like a spider upon a fly.** 

" I'm pounced upon sharply, and tightly netted ; but why 
should Truth spite me. I have practised no deceit, — I did 
but pursue a lawful object in a lawful way.'' 

"Lawfully and honestly, but not wisely. You took 
great pains in preparing your machine, but you took no 
thought about preparing your neighbours to receive it. 
You thought to surprise them, and they surprised you.*' 

"Well,** said the miller, "I did not want a stranger to 
come along and tell me that. You seem a knowing little 
chap enough, but you are not a lively companion ; you are 
about as jolly as one of Job's comforters." 

" There's comfort for you," said the little old man, " in 
the history of Job. He did not die in trouble, you know ; 
he lived to be richer than before." 

"There now, that's better," said the miller; "there's a 
spurt of life in that notion. You're not a lively starter, but 
you might be a good one to go. It's not always the friskiest 
horse that carries you best through the journey." 

" Nor the liveliest companion that proves to be the fastest 
friend." 

" Right you are again, my little friend ; I begin rather to 
like you. You must have seen a good deal of life in your 
time : why, you look as if you might be nigh a hundred 
years old. A fellow who has his wits about him must have 
picked up a good many notions in that time. I shouldn't 
wonder now 5" you might be able to give me a bit of advice 
about setting my mill agoing again." 

" I am both able and willing to do that, and to set you 
upon your legs again ; but it must be on conditions. You 
have taken your own way to get into trouble ; you must 
take my way to get out of it. And there must be no 
stopping half-way, nor mixing my way with your own ; you 
must do just as I advise you." 

" Ho," said the miller, " that's rather peremptory to a man 
who has been his own master nigh twenty years. I have 
heard say that two heads are better than one ; but maybe 
you have got a way of your own different from other people." 
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" I have got a way of my own, and a will too." 

'* Some way of sorcery or witchcraft maybe. You would 
not ask me to sign a bond with my own blood, to sell myself 
to the devil, would you now ? " 

" I am no friend to the devil, nor any nearer akin to him 
than you are. I require no bond, nor shall I ask you to do 
anything which an honest man may not lawfully undertake. 
Sometimes it is true that two heads are better than one ; 
sometimes it is not. Twin boats go steadily down the 
stream ; but if one of them be leaky, it may drag both to 
the bottom." 

"You speak fairly, though not softly,'* said tfie miller. 
" Suppose I were to accept your offer, I wonder what would 
be the first thing you would advise me to do ? " 

" To get back your bag of gold." 

" Whe — e — ^u ! Why if I could do that I should want no 
further help from any one." 

" And you would turn your back upon me I That won't 
do for me, miller, nor for you either. So I will do nothing 
for you unless you promise to follow my advice in everything 
until your new millstones have ground a bushel of wheat." 

" Well," said the miller, " I promise ; and will keep my 
word, so long as you ask me to do nothing unlawful." 

"In a shady nook just over that hill," said the little 
man, " is an old shed." 

" I know it," said the miller ; " we call it Vamey's Hovel." 

"That is right. Three thieves meet there to-night to 
divide their plunder. In the dusk of the evening, hide 
yourself in the bushes close by, as near as you can. When 
they are about to divide the gold,^ rush upon them. They 
will be too much alarmed to offer any resistance ; and you 
will have nothing to do but to take up your bag of gold and 
walk away with it. To-morrow morning I will be here by 
daybreak ; have ready two men with pickaxes and shovels ; 
I will show you what to do." 

The miller, following the instructions of the dwarf, found 
a convenient hiding-place close to the old hovel. When 
it became dark, three men, one by one, entered it Having 
lighted a small lantern, one of them said, " How shall we 
divide the coin ? I cannot count further than a score." 
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"There is no occasion to count," said another, placing 
the lantern and the bag of gold on the ground ; " we can 
deal out the pieces one by one into three heaps ; and if 
there happen to be one or two over, let Kiah take them." 

" I shan't agree to that," said Kiah, the miller's man ; 
" I ought to have half, for if it had not been for me you 
would not have known about the bag at all." 

"And if we had not hustled the miller and taken it," said 
another, " you would not have had the pluck to touch either 
the miller or his gold ; so if either of us is to have more 
than another, you deserve the least." 

Hearing high words, the miller thought it a convenient 
time to rush upon them, and he no sooner appeared at one 
end of the hovel, with a stout cudgel in his hand, than the 
thieves ran out at the other ; and the miller, taking up his 
bag of gold, and extinguishing the light, returned home. 

He never saw Kiah again. 

Next morning the dwarf came, according to his appoint- 
ment, and found the miller, the carpenter, and another man — 
the blacksmith who had assisted in constructing the machine 
— ^ready to attend him. He led them to a certain spot, on 
approaching which an owl rose from the ground and flew 
into a tree close by. 

" Here," said the dwarf, "a foot or two below the surface, 
you will come upon a block of stone. It is of the right grit, 
and big enough to make two millstones much better than 
those which you have lost." 

Although the top of the stone was near the surface, they 
had to dig a pit roimd it, as deep as the height of a man, to 
free it from the earth. 

The dwarf left them when he had set them to work, and 
when he returned in the evening they had cleared out a 
space all round a block of stone, big enough and thick 
enough, when split and rounded, to make two capital 
millstones. 

" Now," said the dwarf, " we shall want a row of holes 
bored along the top of this stone." 

The dws^ then explained to the carpenter the diameter 
and the depth of the holes he required to have made, and 
marked the places for a row of them along the top surface of 
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the stone. He also explained that when the holes were 
bored they were to be filled tight with plugs of dry wood. 
When that was done, he would come and tell them what to 
do next. 

The dwarf arrived next evening, just as they had finished 
driving the wooden plugs into the holes. He made them 
knead some clay which had been thrown out of the pit, and 
raise a ridge with it round the holes, so as to form a trough, 
which they filled with water. 

" The water will swell the plugs," said the dwarf ; "and in 
the morning you will find the stone split in two. Bring some 
strong planks and levers to raise the two halves to the surface 
of the ground." 

In the morning they found the stone split, the two halves 
resting against the opposite sides of the pit. 

" There has been a frog in the middle of this stone," said 
the carpenter ; " don't you see on this half there is the form 
of the back, and on the other you can see the form of the 
belly, and the marks of the legs spread out." 

"Yes," said the dwarf, who came up at the moment, 
" firogs and toads have often been found imbedded in rocks, 
and also in the middle of big trees ; and when set free, they 
have hopped away as lively as if they had just crept out of a 
pond." 

The dwarf did not tell them that an owl had been watch- 
ing, and when the stone split, it took the frog on its back 
and flew away. 

The little old man took the miller aside, and advised him 
to have the two halves of the stone taken home, and put into 
some place in the mill convenient for their being dressed 
into proper form. " I have," said he, " a son-in-law who 
is a very clever stone-cutter, and who will be very glad to 
make a little overtime. He will come with a companion of 
his, and help to dress the mill-stones for you." 

" I shall be very glad to pay them handsomely," said the 
miller. 

" Very good," said the little man ; " then let the carpenter 
and the blacksmith rough-hew them out in the daytime; 
my son-in-law and his companion will come in the evenings 
to smooth over and finish up their work. But there is one 
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thing about which you must be very particular. My son-in- 
law has a peculiar skill in his craft, and will not admit of 
'any one seeing him at work ; so you must not watch his 
coming nor his going. Let everything be placed in readi- 
ness 'for him, but allow no one to come near, nor to peep 
into the place where he is at work." 

On the third morning after the rough stones had been 
brought to the mill, the carpenter and the blacksmith told 
the miller that the work had progressed so rapidly in the 
nights, they would, with the assistance of a millwright, for 
whom they were waiting, get the new millstones into position 
and in full working order that day. 

This was good news for the miller, and he rubbed his 
hands together with great satisfaction ; but he immediately 
bethought himself that he should want some com to grind, 
and all he had was a bushel measure not quite full. So he 
saddled his horse, and set out with the intention of buying 
some com, and informing the farmers that his mill would be 
ready for work again in a day or two. 

The first farmer he called upon gave him a very cool 
reception, saying that he had no com either to sell or to 
send to the mill to be ground at present. The second said 
he had some com to sell, but asked him so high a price that 
it was evident he did not wish to do business. The third told 
him flatly that he did not want to have any further dealings 
with him, and he did not think any one in the neighbourhood 
did. After calling on two or three other farmers with no 
better success, the miller reached home at sunset quite 
dejected. 

He put up his horse in the stable, and was going into the 
house when the little old man came up to him. 

" Why, miller,*' said he, " I thought to have found you 
quite merry. What's the matter now? You look more 
downhearted than ever." 

" Good reason, too," said the miller ; " trae, my mill is 
ready for work, but what is the good of that if I can get no 
work for it to do ? I have just been thinking that I had 
better sell everything off, and try my fortune in some other 
country." 
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" What ! without asking my consent ? You remember our 
bargain — the bushel of com, you know." 

" You are right," said the miller ; " and you have been so 
good a friend to me that I ought not to do anything without 
consulting you. What do you advise me to do now?" 

" I will find two little men to work the mill for you." 

"Tush I" said the miller; " it is punishment enough to be 
idle myself, without having to pay other people for helping 
me to do nothing." , 

" We shall see," said the little mail ; '* here they come, 
and I advise you not to interfere with them. If they find 
the com, I suppose you can find a market for the flour." 

The two little men now made their appearance. They 
looked like two pretty little boys, but were dressed like 
miller's men, and their clothes were all dusty with flour. 
They were quite frolicsome; and holding each others 
hands, they danced through an open doorway into the mill. 

The miller, in astonishment, tumed to ask the little old 
man if these were the men he had promised him ; but the 
little old man was gone. So the miller followed the new 
men. They looked curiously around ; then mnning up the 
ladder, they examined the millstones and the gearing of the 
mill, peering at everything with knowing looks, and now 
and then nodding approvingly to each other. The miller 
spoke to them, but they made signs that they were deaf and 
dumb. Beckoning him to follow them down the ladder 
again, they politely motioned him out, and shut the door. 

The miller went into the house, and mechanically ate his 
supper, like one bewildered. He was roused from his 
reverie by the sound of the mill going. Remembering that 
he had been advised not to interfere with the little men, 
he quietly went to bed, and the clack, clack, clack soothed 
him to sleep. , 

Waking up at daybreak, and hearing no sound from the 
mill, the miller went out to discover what had been done. 
He found three sacks of fine flour ready for market ; but of 
com there was neither more nor less than he had before. 
And so it went on ; five nights in every week the mill was 
set agoing, and three sacks of flour were added to the miller's 
stock next morning. 




CHAPTER XL 

SILLY PETER TURNS UP AGAIN— IS ARRESTED FOR THEFT, 
AND SUSPECTED OF MURDER— HE BAMBOOZLES LAWYER 
DEEDBOX AND DROMERO— ESCAPES, AND IS CAPTIVATED 
BY THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

HILE the prince was wandering about in the dark, 
losing himself in the mazes of the cavern, Silly 
Peter was making his way thither. He had left 
Dame Gouda's shop after dusk in the evening, 
having a wallet, well stored with provisions, over his shoulder. 
He was congratulating himself that, although the night was 
not very dark, he had got more than halfway to his journey's 
end without having been seen, when he felt a heavy hand 
upon his shoulder. It was that of a forester on the watch 
for a poacher who had been setting snares near the spot. 

"Holloa, Peter 1" said the forester; "I've had a bit of 
suspicion about you for a good while, and IVe caught you 
at last Hand over that wallet, and let me see what you 
have got in it." 

" It's only some bits of victuals that's been giv* to me. 
You ain't going to rob me of them, are you ?" 

"Don't be impudent, Peter; you'll get none the easier 
off for that. Let me look. Ho ! a whole loaf — cakes — 
cheese — ^butter — ^very good assortment of broken victuals ; 
candles, — they're to draw the birds to the net." 

While the forester was rummaging the wallet, Peter made 
a move to dart away, but was stopped by a large dog, which 
threw him to the ground, rolling over him. 

"Hold oflf, Grab; leave him alone," cried the forester, 
taking the dog away. "Don't try that again, Peter. If 
the dog had got his teeth into your flesh, I might have had 
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some trouble to make him leave go again. Get up, and 
come along with me." 

** Whose pantry might you have been robbing, Peter ? " 
asked the forester as tSey walked along. 

" I did not steal the things anywhere," said Peter. 

" Oh no ! of course not," said the forester ; " you bought 
them, and paid for them, and was taking them home. I 
have heard say that the farthest way round is the nearest 
way home, but I never knew you could get to a place by 
walking right away from it There's o'nly one place you 
could get to the way you were going ; that's the hovel where 
Nick Starlight, the poacher, lives. I suppose you and him 
go partners — thieving and poaching — two very nice trades 
that go well together ; eh, Peter ? " 

Peter was too indignant to reply ; so they walked on, and 
soon came to the forester's cottage. Depositing the wallet 
in the cottage, the forester led Peter into a small building 
of four bare walls, with narrow slits for windows. 

" There now," said he ; ** you can curl yourself up in 
that comer. I'll tie the dog up to the inside of the door, 
and so long as you lie quiet he will be quiet ; but if you 
attempt to get away, then look out for yourself. It won't be 
my fault, you know, if he breaks the string and throttles you." 

Peter lay there in the dark — it seemed to him a long time 
— not daring to move, and fearing that the trembling of his 
limbs might arouse the attention of the dog. At length, a 
dim light appeared in one of the narrow slits in the wall, — 
an owl came through and dropped to the ground The dog 
whined and cowered close to the wall, at the full length of 
its string ; and Peter, in obedience to the signals of the owl, 
rose up and let himself out. 

The owl led the way a short distance past the comer 
where the forester had pounced upon Peter ; it then rose in 
the air and disappeared ; and Peter went on his way to the 
cave. 

Arriving there, he was surprised to find the place in total 
darkness, and still more surprised when no response came 
to his call for the prince. He stmck a light, and began to 
look about, hoping to find the prince asleep in some comer ; 
and being unsuccessful, he became greatly alarmed. He 
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called aloud — louder and louder still ; but the echoes alone 
replied. He blew a loud, shrill whistle ; the sound came back 
with a sharp rebound, then penetrating the distant crevices 
it died away in low weird wailings, like the moans of a 
mother over her lost child. Again and again, Peter called 
and whistled, but still with the same result; at length, despair- 
ing, he threw himself on the ground, cr3dng bitterly, till the 
echoes of his own sobs soothed him to sleep. 

Peter slept soundly until he awoke out of a vivid dream, 
in which he saw the prince led out of the cavern by the 
owl. There was comfort in the dream ; for the owl having 
released himself from prison, might just as easily have led 
the prince out of the cavern to some safe and more com- 
fortable place. 

Groping his way out of the cavern, Peter found that day- 
light was just breaking over the eastern hills. He knew it 
would be safest for himself that he should remain in his 
concealment, but his anxiety to hear something of the 
prince, and to learn whether there was any danger of his 
falling into the hands of Dromero, was so great that he set 
off at once for the village. Creeping along under cover 
of woods and hedges, he safely reached his mother's 
cottage. He had scarcely time to ask a single question 
when a messenger opened the door. 

«' Oh, here you are, Peter," said the messenger. ** I am 
lucky in finding you so quickly. Lawyer Deedbox wants to 
see you directly." 

Peter was alarmed, and hesitated ; but the messenger very 
promptly led him away to the lawyer's office. 

" Well, Peter," said the lawyer, " how are you, Peter ; how 
is the old woman, your mother ; and how are you getting on, 
Peter ? I have not had a job for you lately, but I always 
keep you in mind, and I dare say I shall have a letter or 
two to send out, or some other little job for you soon," 

Peter was as much puzzled as relieved by this cordial 
reception ; so he nodded and smiled, and thanked the 
lawyer in an embarrassed kind of way. 

" You have been rather busy lately, Peter, I hear. You 
have been carrying messages, or doing something of that 
sort, for Dame Gouda, have you not ? " 
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** I goes messenges for anybody that will pay me," said 
Peter. 

" Yes, yes, of course," said the lawyer ; " and I dare say 
Dame Gouda paid you pretty well. Did she send you far?" 

" Pretty farrish," said Peter ; " as far as folks mostly sends 
me." 

" Yes, exactly so," said the lawyer. "And in what direc- 
tion did she send you, Peter ? — which road did you have to 
take ? " 

" Well, lawyer," said Peter, fumbling with his cap, " I 
don't know that I have any right to telL You see, when 
folks pays me to go a messenge for them, they don't pay me 
to tell other folks where they sent me to. You wouldn't 
like me to tell everybody when you send me anywhere." 

" True, very true, quite right, — ^you are an honest fellow, 
Peter ; but, you know, circumstances sometimes alter cases. 
Dame Gouda has been behaving very ill about that nice 
little boy she has brought up. Some gipsies have been 
trying to steal him ; so his father, who is a very rich man, 
wants to take him away to put him forward in the world, 
and make a gentleman of him ; but Dame Gouda has hid 
him up somewhere, and refuses to let him go. That is the 
reason I want you to tell me where Dame Gouda has been 
sending you to lately ; and if what you can tell me should 
lead to the boy being found, you shall be veiy handsomely 
rewarded." 

" Well, now," said Peter ; " I shouldn't have thought that 
Dame Gouda could have behaved so cruel ; but if she has, 
it makes all the difference." 

" To be sure it does, and you will do quite right in telling 
me all you know, especially as you will have a nice bit of 
money to take home to your mother, you know ; and here 
is something to begin with," said the lawyer, tossing a small 
piece of silver into Peter's cap. " Now tell me where Dame 
Gouda has been sending you to lately." 

" Well," said Peter, " a fortnight agone yesterday, Dame 
Gouda calls me out of the street, an' she says, — * Peter,' 
says she, *can you go an errand for me as far as Farmer 
Wurzell's?' says she, — *Yes,' says I, *I ain't got nothing 
partickler to do this morning,' says I, — *Well then,' says she, 
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'go up to Master Wurzell's, an' ask them if they can spare me 
a dozen eggs of them speckled topknot hens of theirs ; an' 
mind/ says she, * they must be fresh,' says she ; * I want to 
set a hen on to them.' " 

The lawyer was about to fly into a passion, but was pre- 
vented by the entrance of the forester and the constable. 

" Why, here is the villain himself,'* said the forester ; " lay 
hold of him ; he slipped his tether last night, and got away 
from me, — hold him fast." 

** He won't get away from me,'* said the constable, pro- 
ceeding to handcuff Peter. 

" What's the matter now ?" said the lawyer. 

'< I caught that rascal with a wallet full of stolen goods 
last night," said the forester; ''from something I found 
amongt them, I guessed they must have been taken from 
Dame Gouda's ; well, coming down this morning to inquire, 
I find Dame Gouda*s house close shut up, and no answer to 
be got. I'm afraid there's murder been done as well as 
robbery, so I have come here with the constable to ask 
whether it will be lawful for us to break into the house." 

" I will go with you myself," said the lawyer. 

It was proposed to lock Peter up, but the constable 
whispered to the lawyer that he would rather not; he 
wished to have Peter present when the body was found. 
So they set off for Dame Gouda's, calling oh their way for 
the locksmith to open the door for them. 

In the shop and lower part of the house, they found 
everything in good order. Going upstairs, they entered 
George's room. There Peter saw the dress which Georgie 
had worn while in the cavern. The sight pleased him as 
much as if any one had given him a bag of gold, for he felt 
sure that, by some means. Dame Gouda and Geoige had 
got safely away ; and that the best thing he could now do 
would be to put the lawyer on the wrong track, and delay 
as long as possible any pursuit after them. 

When they had searched every room and cupboard in the 
house, the lawyer said it did not appear to him that any 
murder or robbery had been committed. He thought Dame 
Gouda had locked up the house and left of her own accord ; 
perhaps she had gone out on an errand, and might return 
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any moment. They had better inquire round the village 
whether any one had seen her. 

"I can tell you all about it," said Peter; "but, lawyer, 
you know what youVe promised me; you won't go back 
from your word, will you ? " 

"No, Peter," said the lawyer; "you may rely upon my 
promise ; so speak out freely." 

" Well, it's just this," said Peter, — " Dame Gouda's boy 
was terrified about the gipsy man that wanted to carry him 
off; so I says, says I, ' I can take him to a place where no- 
body can find him, and he can bide there safe till things is a 
bit settled.* So I takes him to a hole underground, among 
the rocks up beyond Yellow Gap, that hardly anybody 
knows of but myself; and I had been to Dame Gouda's to 
get some victuals for him when the forester there stopped 
me ; and the victuals I was a-taking to him was the things 
that was in the wallet he took from me." 

" Does that seem like a true story? " asked the lawyer. 

" Well, ye — es, it might be," said the forester. " It's true 
enough the things in the wallet was eatables, and there was 
a little shirt that might have been for the boy, and Peter 
might have been making towards Yellow Gap, though I 
thought he was going to another place." 

" You can believe me or not, just as you like," said Peter ; 
" I'm sure to be cleared when Dame Gouda comes back." 

" Do you think Dame Gouda has gone to see the boy ? " 

" I think it's most likely she's with him now." 

" But why did you not tell me all this before, instead of 
that impertinent story about the eggs ? " 

" Why, you see," said Peter, " I ought to have told you 
everything from beginning to end, straight ahead like, how 
it all came about ; but it's all hurry-scurry now, and I've had 
to cut it short." 

**Well, well," said the lawyer, "cut it short again, and 
tell us where the boy is. When he is found, you shall be 
set at liberty, and handsomely rewarded." 

" It would be no good my trying to tell you," said Peter ; 
" you would never be able to find the place. I'll go with 
you, if you like ; but you must loose my hands first. I 
ain't agoin' to be dragged about like a thief, when I've done 
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nothing wrong. I'll be treated honourable, or I won't go 
nowhere, nor say another word." 

Lawyer Deedbox thought it best to humour Peter. He 
hoped that, in consequence of what he had said to her, 
Dame Gouda might have gone to bring the boy back and 
deliver him up ; but she might have other intentions, and 
in that case delay might be dangerous. So he ordered that 
Peter should be set free. He sent the forester to the castle 
to bring Dromero at once to his office ; and he instructed 
the constable to remain in the house, and to secure the boy 
if Dame Gouda should bring him back. 

Dromero speedily arrived at the lawyer's office, and 
the lawyer briefly explained to him what had occurred. 
Dromero, at first, looked rather suspiciously at Peter ; but 
when the lawyer said that he had promised him a handsome 
reward, he was satisfied. Dromero believed that every 
man had his price, and was not at all inclined to doubt that 
one so poor and feeble-minded as Peter might easily be 
bought. 

So Dromero, and the forester, and Peter, set out for 
Yellow Gap. As they walked along, the forester asked 
Peter how he had contrived to get past the dog. 

** Oh," said Peter, " a fellow that's got a bit of bread and 
meat in his pocket can easy get over a hungry dog. I 
shouldn't have liked to try it on in the dark, but as soon 
as ever a bit of light came into the place I managed it 
beautiful" 

** I shouldn't have thought it," said the forester ; " but 
sometimes dogs are not to be depended upon any more 
than men and women. How much are you to have for this 
job, Peter?" 

" Lawyer Deedbox has promised me pretty handsome," 
said Peter; ''and I want it bad enough, I can tell you. 
Look at me — I'm as ragged as a sheep." 

" I was the means of putting you on to it," said the 
forester; " though I don't mean to say that I intended it at 
first. I backed you up about the wallet, you know, and I 
didn't say a word about Nick Starlight" 

"Right," said Peter; "I won't forget that when I get 
the money," 
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^^Don'tj' said the forester. 

When they arrived at the entrance to the cavern Peter 
moved the maidenhair aside. 

" There," said he; ** that's the place. It's a bit roughish, 
just at first, but there^s wide places farther in where you can 
sit down comfortable, and look about you if you have a 
light. If you will come in along with me. Master Dromero, 
you can speak to the boy yourself, and explain to him 
that it's all right. I'm afraid the forester's over-big to 
squeeze through." 

'^I shall not go into any such rat-hole as that," said 
Dromero. " Go in yourself, and bring the boy out" 

" Very well," said Peter, creeping inside. When he had 
gone a sufficient distance for his words to be only just 
distinctly heard outside, he began to make believe he was 
speaking to some one. " Hey ! — Georgie — Dame Gouda — 
hey ! — ^speak if you are there. No, there's nobody coming 
in with me. It's all right — there's nobody coming in with me. 
Stop where you are till I come up to you." Then, going 
farther in, Peter sat down, occasionally making sounds as if 
a conversation was going on. After a while he came out. 

"Where is the boy ? " said Dromero. 

Peter laid his finger on his lips and beckoned them a 
little distance away. ** Won't come out," said he, — " mis- 
trusts everybody — mistrusts me, now, that hid him away 
there. You see I didn't take the victuals into the boy last 
night, — natural they should fancy I stole them and sold 
myself to you." 

" Sold yourself to me 1 " said Dromero ; " what do you 
mean by that ? " 

" Why, you see, Dame Gouda has got such queer things 
in her head. I daren't speak of them ; you would hit me 
if I was to tell you, — I know you would." 

** Master Dromero has ratiier a hot temper," said the 
forester ; ** but he would not strike you for telling us what 
Dame Gouda has got in her head." 

** No, certainly not," said Dromero ; "speak on ; don't be 
so stupid." 

"Well," said Peter; "dare say I'm making over-much 
fuss about it, 'cause everybody knows that women-folks 
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sometimes does get such notions into their heads as nobody 
else would ever think of taking any notice on/' 

" But what does she say ? " cried Dromero impatiently. 

" Why, she says as you only want to get the boy away to 
hand him over to the gipsies. She says you brought them 
to search her house for him ; and then lent them a dark- 
lantern to break into his bedroom at night. She says 
there's somebody wants to take his life." 

Dromero turned pale and ground his teeth; but the 
forester laughed outright. "The poor woman has taken 
a craze," said he, " but shell mend of that. Is there any 
other way out of the place, Peter ? " 

" No," said Peter ; " you can go a goodish bit in, but you 
can't get out, only through this hole." 

" Have they any food ? " 

" None that I know of; you took care of the victuals." 

** Oh, then, they'll soon be trying to creep out ; to-night 
most likely, after dark." 

" Most likely," said Peter ; " and if they don't, I can 
take a letter in — you can get Lawyer Deedbox or the baron 
to write one — to say it's all right, and what Dame Gouda 
has got in her head is all wrong." 

Dromero took the forester aside, and they consulted 
together. Peter's sharp ears enabled him partly to over- 
hear their conversation. He learned that Dromero would 
send two of his own men to watch the place ; he heard 
something about smoking them out — something about the 
forester's dog being sent in; then he heard something 
about himself being prevented repeating what Dame Gouda 
had said. Upon that, Peter crept a little way up the side 
of the hill, pretending to look about among the stones. 

" Peter," said Dromero, " you will stop here along with 
the forester while I go for two men to watch the place." 

** There's no occasion for that," said Peter ; ** they won't 
come out before dark, and I must go and make my poor 
old mother's mind easy. She saw me dragged along hand- 
cuffed, and she'll be dying of fright ; you wouldn't have me 
be the death of my own mother, would you ? " 

** No, certainly not," said Dromero ; " but come here, we 
have something to say to you." 
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" Thank you," said Peter ; " I can hear very well where 
I am. The forester has a grudge again' me; so long as 
there's anybody to pertect me I'm safe, but I don't care to 
be left alone with him ; and he wants me to give him some 
of the money I'm to have ; but I ain't going halves with 
nobody ; I wants it all, bad enough." 

" All right, Peter," said Dromero ; " then you will go 
round by the castle with me ; it will not be much out of 
your way, and I shall want to send a message down to the 
village." 

" Another time," said Peter, " I'm your man to go any- 
where ; but just now, you see, I'm engaged for the lawyer, 
and I can't go nowhere, nor do nothing for nobody, only 
just what he tells me. If you have any message to him 
from here, I'll take it." 

" No," said Dromero, " I shall not want anything more 
with the lawyer before to-morrow, so you had better not go 
to him again until you are sent for." 

" Then I'm off," said Peter ; and he darted away without 
heeding Dromero or the forester, who called angrily after 
him. 

** Mother," said Peter, when he arrived at home, "I 
must get away for a while. I have been and deceived the 
lawyer and Drom^ero ; and when they find it out, the place 
will be too hot to hold me." 

" Why should we not both go — and for good ? " said the 
mother. " If s a wretched life we are having here, and no 
chance of any mends. I have a sister very well off, living 
in a far better country than this ; it's five-and-twenty years 
since I saw her ; maybe by this time her heart may be a 
little bit softened towards me, and she might do something 
for us." 

"There might be no harm in trying, for your sake, 
mother," said Peter; "only I should have liked to have 
somebody living here that I could come back to of a night 
sometimes, to hear what was going on." 

" There won't be a chance of any good news for a long 
time," said the mother; "when it does come, we will 
manage to hear of it somehow." 
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Peter and his mother crept out of the village at midnight; 
and it happened that their route lay along the same road as 
that by which the owl had, the night before, led the prince 
and Dame Gouda away from Loneland. 

Peter's mother was in excellent spirits, and surprised him 
by her wonderful pluck and endurance in travelling over 
the dreary moors through the dark night. Peter himself 
chuckled inwardly, and sometimes laughed outright, when he 
thought of the fruitless task he had imposed upon the villain 
Dromero; and fancied how puzzled he and his men would 
be when their watching, or whatever else they might do, 
ended in nothing. He felt glad, and proud too, that he 
had gained the prince and Dame Gouda at least twenty-four 
hours' freedom from pursuit. That they had gone away 
somewhere, he had no doubt ; and he had good hope they 
were under safe guidance. 

When daylight appeared, Peter and his mother were 
several miles beyond the Loneland moors ; and both being 
fatigued, they lay down in a wood to rest. 

The remainder of their journey they travelled more 
leisurely. Peter had brought his bundle of walking-sticks, 
and when his mother required rest during the day he would 
do a bit of carving. They called at farm-houses; and when 
Peter could not sell a stick, his mother would beg a morsel 
of food. On the fourth day they reached their destination. 

Peter's mother had as kind a reception as she could have 
anticipated. Her sister promised her a home for life, but 
was not equally gracious to Peter. She disliked him on 
account of his father. She provided him some decent 
clothing, however, and told him he was strong enough and 
had sense enough to do odd jobs about a farm, and he had 
better look out for a place. Peter said all he would ask of 
her was leave to sleep in a loft or bam once in a while when 
he came to see his mother : he would make his own living 
by travelling the country. 

Peter, having learned that a large and flourishing city, 
named Cistus, was only ten leagues distant, set out one day 
to visit that place. Now it happened that the road to Cistus 
led past Dippondel Mill, and Peter, seeing the miller busy 
in his yard, accosted him, and asked him to buy a stick. 
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The miller was very much amused with Peter's sticks ; 
and when he had looked at all the rest, he asked to see one 
which Peter had held back. 

*' I don't want to sell that one," said Peter. 

When the miller looked at it, the expression of his 
features quite changed. The head was not, like the others, 
grotesque; it represented a natural and very pleasant female 
countenance. 

** This looks like the copy of a real face," said the miller. 
" Is it meant for a likeness of any one you know ? " 

•* Yes, it is," said Peter ; " and I'm making it to give to 
somebody I know." 

" Her husband, or some one that's going to marry her, 
maybe ?" 

"No, nothing of that sort," said Peter: "it's for one that's 
young enough to be her child, but isn't her own child." 

" Does she live far from here ? " 

** Well, she lives a goodish bit from here when she's at 
home," said Peter; "but she is not there at present, — 
worse luck." 

" In trouble ? " asked the miller. 

"Trouble enough," said Peter; "but not for anything 
wrong,— quite contrary to that. She's as good as gold ; — 
she is taking a world of trouble for the ssdce of one that's 
no relation to her at all." 

"That's the one you have carved the likeness for, I 
suppose," said the miller, **and one that you have a bit of a 
liking for yourself, maybe ? " 

" I would go through fire and water " Peter began, but 

suddenly stopped ; and then continued : " Them that we 
are talking about can be no relations of yours ; and it might 
be dangerous speaking about them to strangers. If you 
will buy a stick, I'll thank you kindly, — if not, I'm off." 

" Are you going far ? " inquired the miller. 

** No further than Cistus," said Peter ; " I want to try if I 
can sell a few sticks there. I get my living by it, — it's only 
a poor living, but I like the work." 

" Would it not suit you better to have a regular situa- 
tion ? " asked the miller ; '* I want a chap like you, for odd 
jobs; you could make sticks when you are not busy other- 
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wise, and sell them when you drive with me to Cistus on 
market days. Do you know anything about horses ? — you 
could drive a waggon, maybe ? " 

" I know lots about horses,** said Peter, " and I can drive 
a cart like one o'clock. Next to making sticks, I like that 
as well as anything ; but it*s best to be honest, you know, 
and I'll tell you at once I ain*t over-fond of hard work ; and 
I won't live with anybody that's ill-tempered, and knocks a 
fellow about. I ain't very clever, but I'm willing." 

"Your work here would be easy," said the miller; ** you 
would have good victuals, and plenty ; and, although I say 
it myself, I am one of the best-tempered men living." 

"The place will suit me to a T," said Peter; ** I'm 
your man. We can settle about the wages when you see 
what I'm worth. When do you want me to come ? " 

** You can stop now, if you like. You have been walking, 
— dare say you're hungry." 

*• Well," said Peter, " can't say I ain't, rather ; had nothing 
to speak of for breakfast,— depended upon picking up some- 
thing on the road, you see." 

The miller took Peter into the kitchen, and ordered him 
something to eat ; and borrowed the stick with the female 
head to show it to Bella. 

" Of course," said Bella, " it's only an accident ; it cannot 
be meant for her ; but it's very like the woman you brought 
here the other day with the — the little girl." 

The miller told Peter he might amuse himself by looking 
round the premises till dinner-time. 

Having taken a leisurely survey of the stable, the bams, 
and cowhouse, Peter was looking over a little wicket which 
opened into the poultry-yard, when Bella stood before him. 
He stared with fixed eyes and open mouth, as if rooted to 
the spot. 

"Well," said Bella, "you ought to know me again the 
next time you see me. As soon as it is perfectly convenient, 
perhaps you will allow me to pass." 

"Pass, — ^yes," said Peter abstractedly, "yes — be you a 
fairy, please?" 

" No, I am no fairy ; I am the miller's daughter, and I 
suppose you are the new man. My father did not choose 
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you for your good manners, I should think. What is your 
name ? " 

" Peter, if you please." 

** But you have another name beside that ? '* 

*' I never goes by no other, exceptin* sometimes folks calls 
me Silly Peter, and sometimes they say, * Peter, you're a sly 
fellow.* Any name's good enough for the likes of me," 

" And where do you come from, Peter ?" 

** From Lonlan, please." 

«* Loneland, I suppose you mean. Did you ever hide 
any one away in a cavern there ? — a little boy, I mean." 

'* Yes," said Peter, excitedly ; ** how came you to hear of 
it ? Do you know him ? Has he got home ? Is this the 
country his father is king of?" 

** No," said Bella ; ** that country is across the seas, — a 
long, long way from here. He is on his way, and I hope 
he will arrive there safely." 

** Hoorah ! " cried Peter, dancing and snapping his fingers. 
" Hoorah I But how do you know ? — ^have you seen him ? " 

** Yes," said Bella, slightly blushing, " he stayed here a 
day or two." 

** And was Dame Gouda with him ? " 

*< There was a lady with him, whose face very much re- 
sembled the one you carved on the stick." 

<* That was her. Hoorah ! And is Dame Gouda coming 
back this way ? Maybe the/U both come back to see you 
again, some day ? " 

** Dame Gouda did not say anything about coming back 
this way, and it is not likely the prince will ever come 
back, — ^why should he?" 

** Did he say he wouldn't ? " 

" No, he did not say that." 

** Did he say he would ? " 

** Yes," said Bella, blushing full crimson, and looking 
down ; ** he said he would, but then " 

** There^s no * but ' about it," cried Peter ; '* if he said he 
would, he will. If he told you he would, he is sure to come. 
And you expect him too, I know. I see it all — I see it all 
as clear as beans ; and when he comes back to take you 
away and make you his queen, you'll let him think a little 
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bit about me ? You woQ*t set him against me because I'm 
a little bit queer and rough-like, will you ? — oh, don't now, 
don't I " and Peter, rushing through the wicket, threw him- 
self on his knees before Bella. 

** Holloa ! " cried the miller, who happened to come up 
at the moment; ** what's all this about? You're a nice 
young man, — not two hours in the place, and beginning to 
court my daughter." 

" No, master, please, I ain't; indeed I ain't," said Peter, 
rising hastily ; ** I ain't doing nothing of the sort, — really I 
ain't. It isn't in me to act so impudent." 

** Hold your tongue, you simpleton. What has he been 
saying to you, Bella ? " 

" It's all about the two strangers that stayed here the other 
day," said Bella ; " he wants me to intercede for him with 
the younger one, if they should come back this way." 

" Oh, that's it, is it?" said the miller; *' he's spoony upon 
the little girl, is he ? I thought there was something up in 
that quarter. You seem to be hit rather sharp, young man ; 
but are you not going to work rather foolishly ? — you don't 
expect to make a girl like you any the better by going on 
your knees to another girl, do you ? " 

Peter, perceiving that there was some mystery, was silent ; 
and one of the maids coming to announce that dinner was 
ready, the conversation dropped. 

Bella sought an early opportunity to explain to Peter 
about the prince's disguise, and to put him on his guard if 
the miller should banter him about being in love. The 
miller did frequently rally Peter on the subject, and Peter 
received his jokes with a smile and a knowing twinkle of the 
eye which neither admitted nor denied anything. About 
Dame Gouda he resolutely declined to answer any questions 
until he could obtain her leave to do so. 

Peter thus entered upon an entirely new life. He con- 
scientiously applied himself to whatever the miller required 
of him ; and the miller was not at all exacting ; he retained 
Peter, not for the work he could do, but as a medium for 
renewing his acquaintance with Dame Gouda. So Peter 
passed his days very pleasantly. He had plenty of time for 
applying himself to his favourite pursuit, and once a week. 
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when the miller took a waggon-load of flour to Cistus, Peter 
accompanied him. He found a ready sate for his sticks 
and other trifles, and with the money thus gained he 
bought tools and wood suitable for more important works. 

Peter and Bella became fast friends. A concealed engage- 
ment is a precious treasure to the female heart ; to love 
and to be loved is gladness, always ; but the tremulous joy 
which attends the indulgence of a secret passion has a clmm 
unknown to the open confession of mutual attachment : alas 
that it should be so often fraught with danger and disap- 
pointment ! Bella had unwittingly betrayed her secret to 
Peter ; and however uncongenial such companionship might 
appear, it formed a bond of union and of confidence 
between them. As Peter, in his simple way, expressed it, 
"You like him, and I like him ; I like you because you like 
him, and because you are so pretty and speak so pleasant 
to me ; — I would do anythii^, or go anywhere in the world 
for you, Miss Bella, I would." 




CHAPTER XII. 




DAME GOUDA AND THE PRINCE CONTINUE THEIR JOURNEY 
— THE PRINCESS FLORABEL IS RESTORED TO HER TRUE 
FORM — THE PRINCE UNEXPECTEDLY MEETS HIS FATHER, 
THE KING OF SAVARIA. 

AME GOUDA and the prince went on their way 
unmolested ; yet the prince was not happy. He 
had been obliged to leave Bella in trouble ; and 
the idea that, for his sake, the Princess Florabel 
might be buried alive, and his good friend the owl left dis- 
consolate for hundreds of years, weighed heavily on his heart. 
One day, as they sat down to rest in a shady place by 
the wayside, Dame Gouda dropped into a slumber. The 
prince was brobding over his melancholy thoughts, when he 
heard his name called in a low, croaking, husky voice. 
Turning round, he saw the owl by his side; and a little 
frog, with bright eyes and a beautifully streaked body, leaped 
from its back, caUing, " Prince Georgius, Prince Georgius, 
I am Florabel, — ^restore me." The prince laid his finger on 
the frog, saying, ^^ Horabel^ come forth !^^ and the Princess 
Florabel stood before him in all her splendid array. Touch- 
ing the owl with her wand, she repeated some words in a 
strange language : the owl became transformed into a hand- 
some young prince. 

" Prince Georgius,*' said the fairy princess, "gladly would 
I have watched over you, and have assisted in guiding you 
to the same happiness which, through you, I have this 
moment attained j but my power over you, and yours over 
me, have now ceased ; henceforth our lives lie wide apart. 
Be ever gentle and kind to your own race, as mine have 
been to you. I might give you advice in many things ; 
but advising mortals is like pouring good wine into vessels 

lO 
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which can hold no water ; — yet one day you may remember 
my last words — ^He who is unfaithful .0 his first lave, will 
never he happy with his second,* Farewell." 

Upon this the two fairies gracefully saluted the prince, 
and vanished. 

On arriving at Bennerhaben, Dame Gouda and the prince 
easily found out Isaac Zener, who had only landed from 
Kelog the day before. The carpenter's letter was so art- 
lessly drawn, that the female figure was as faithful a re- 
presentation of Dame Gouda as of the prince in his female 
disguise ; and when Isaac Zener was informed by whom it 
had been sent, he received them very kindly. When in- 
formed that their object was to obtain his assistance towards 
being conveyed to the house of Zan Badell as privately as 
possible on important business, he became still more gracious. 

" Zan Badell," said he, " is a relative of mine ; he has 
prospered in business far beyond what I have had the 
opportunity of doing ; but we are excellent friends ; and if 
you are friends of his, no assistance that I can afford you 
shall be wanting. It is, however, an unfortunate time for 
going to Kelog. There has been a revolution in Savaria ; 
everything is in disorder there; the king has fled the 
country ; Count Dalmante is no doubt by this time declared 
first consul ; and he and Zan Badell being at enmity, there 
is no knowing what may happen.*' 

Seeing that Dame Gouda and her companion were greatly 
distressed by this information, Isaac tried to comfort them 
by saying that, after all, possibly Zan Badell might not be in 
any serious danger. 

" We should be grieved to hear of any misfortune be- 
falling Zan Badell," said the widow j " but that is not our 
greatest trouble. We were advised to seek him as one 
likely to gain us the ear of the king. If the king has fled 
the country, our journey has been in vain, and it is useless 
for us to proceed." 

'^ Although the king has fled from Savaria," said Isaac, 
" you may be able to find him ; but having no longer any 
power in his own dominions, he might not be able to grant 
your petition." 
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" Our business," said Dame Gouda, " concerns the king 
only in his own person and family, and is of the utmost im- 
portance to him." 

" The king has no family," said Isaac ; " he is childless, 
and for the second time a widower ; yet if your business 
be such as, in his altered circumstances, would still be of 
importance to him, I can assist you in bringing it to his 
knowledge; but I must first be assured that it is not a 
matter which will cause him annoyance, nor lead to the dis- 
covery of his place of retreat by those who may be ill- 
aflfected towards him. Although I am not a subject of the 
king of Savaria, it has fallen to my lot to be of good service 
to him, and I would willingly serve him further." 

Thus encouraged. Dame Gouda briefly unfolded to Isaac 
Zener the purport of her journey, and presented Georgie to 
him as the king's son who was supposed to have been 
devoured by a bear. 

"This is indeed a surprising adventure," said Isaac; 
" and if your story be true, the recovery of his son may be 
a welcome consolation to the king in his present trouble." 

Isaac then related to them how, at the request of Zan 
Badell, he had brought the disguised king of Savaria over 
from Kelog, and that his Majesty was at that moment under 
the same roof as themselves. " I will," he added, " at once 
request an interview with the king, and acquaint him with 
the purport of your visit." 

The king of Savaria had great difficulty in recognising the 
possibility of his son being alive. The short statement 
made to him by Isaac Zener inclined him rather to the sus- 
picion that some imposition, or even treachery, might be 
intended. His mind was deeply agitated, and he paced 
the room, to and fro, in great perplexity. 

"Will your Majesty pardon me for offering a word of 
advice ? " said. Isaac. 

"You would thereby very much oblige me," said the 
king ; " for, indeed, my troubles have so unnerved me that 
I feel unable to think or decide for myself." 

" This woman," said Isaac, *^ is no impostor. She may 
have been deceived herself; but her manner is not that of 
one attempting to deceive others. I would advise your 
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Majesty to hear her story from her own lips, and to do so 
before seeing the boy j for, in truth, there is something in 
his features which might entice your Majesty into a too 
hasty conclusion." 

Dame Gouda, being introduced into the king's presence, 
related, with great self-possession, how the baby had been 
left with her ; how Count Dalmante had made a pretext to 
call many times and inquire after him ; how, through in- 
formation obtained from the old sailor and other sources, 
she had been led to suppose that the child under her care 
was the lost son of the king of Savaria ; how the count, 
hearing of this, had endeavoured and had resorted to the 
most violent measures in order to get possession of the boy ; 
how she had set out for Kelog by a circuitous route to avoid 
his emissaries ; how she had accidently met with, and re- 
cognised, the female who had left the child with her, and 
had by her been introduced to the nursemaid who had 
betrayed him ; and both of whom were satisfied that the 
boy in her charge was indeed the king's son ; and when she 
repeated the statement of the nursemaid, that the mark on 
the left foot and the likeness to his mother would have been 
sufficient to identify him if there had been no other evi- 
dence, the king was deeply moved. He requested that the 
boy should be brought to his room and left alone with him. 
There are scenes, both of joy and of grief, which are too 
sacred for the eye of a stranger ; moments in which the 
emotions are at once too tender and too acute to be con- 
veyed in words. Such were the moments of Georgie's 
meeting with his father. Any doubts which Dame Gouda's 
narrative had left upon the king's mind were rapidly dis- 
pelled. He felt like one waking from a long dream of 
sorrow into a living joy. The boy was not less deeply 
moved ; the warm tears which fell upon his upturned face 
baptized him into a new life, and brought forth into full 
bloom a holy affection, hitherto slumbering in the germ. 
For a time their misfortimes troubled them not. The prince 
was happy, for he had found his father ; anc^ had the king 
been asked whether he would prefer to regain his kingdom 
or to lose his son, he would have clasped the child to his 
heart and have waved the kingdom aside. 
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Although the king was fully satisfied in his own mind, he 
was desirous, for his son's sake, to have the chain of evi- 
dence made clear and complete. Understanding from 
D^me Gouda that the two females were anxious to atone for 
their crime, desiring only that they should not be exposed, 
he proposed that they should all meet privately before a 
legal functionary at Cistus, to have the evidence written 
down and properly attested. 

Dame Gouda returned alone to assure the reeve's wife 
and the woodman's wife of the king's full forgiveness, and 
to ask them, as a favour, to comply with his wishes. 

The king travelled in academic costume, assuming the 
name of Dr. Faber, a name under which he had, some years 
ago, held a written controversy with one of the learned 
professors in the university of Cistus. 

The reeve's wife had some difficulty in obtaining her 
husband's consent to travel so far firom home without him, 
but she had her own way at last, as she always did ; and 
along with Dame Gouda and the woodman's wife set out 
for Cistus on horseback. 

Dame Gouda had been instructed strictly to enjoin 
upon the two wives that they should not in any way, by 
speech or action, recognise the king, who was to appear as 
^ counsel learned in the law. This was a great relief to 
them ; yet the woodman's wife was excessively nervous : 
when first spoken to by the king she nearly fainted, and 
she required to be continually supported by the reeve's 
wife, who conducted herself with great coolness and self- 
possession. 

The king, as Dr. Faber, was cordially greeted by his 
antagonist in the controversy, and by other professors in 
the university, who highly appreciated his great learning 
and his subtlety in argument. 

It so happened that the king of the Daria land had 
applied to the university for a learned man to educate his 
two sons ; and Dr. Faber, expressing his wish to undertake 
that duty, was highly commended to his Majesty, by whom 
he was graciously received, and was allowed to educate his 
own son along with the two princes of Daria. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE LAST OF KING COPPOCK— A WEDDING— A DISAPPOINT- 
MENT—THE SHORT, SHARP, AND SUCCESSFUL COURTSHIP 
OF SILLY PETER. 

FEW days after 
the arrival of 
I Silly Peter at 
Dippondel Mill, 
the miller was accosted 
one evening by the little 
old man. 

" Miller," said he, " on 

j the night of the next 

full moon, I and all 

my race wiU leave this 

wicked world in search 

of a happier land. The 

I earth has become so 

I crowded with evil spirits 

' and bad men, that it is 

no longer a fit habita- 

Ition for beings whose 
only object in life is to 
do good and be happy. 
We will depart. After 
that, you must buy your own coin and grind your own 
flour." 

"But," said the miller, " how can I buy if my neighbours 
will not sell ? They despise and shun me." 

"Trouble not your mind about that ; your neighbours 
measure your metits by your success. When they saw you 
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ruined and poor, they turned their backs upon you ; when 
they find you prosperous and increasing in wealth, they will 
flock round you and compete for your custom." 

"But will they ever forgive my supposed crime of sorcery?" 

** Most assuredly they will ; and you will succeed in the 
manufactory, the attempt to establish which led you to so 
cruel a disappointment But you must be more careful in 
your manner of proceeding. The blacksmith has a large 
shed, in which you can secretly build your machine. Box 
it up so as carefully to conceal the mechanism from observa- 
tion ; let it be rumoured abroad that he has contrived a 
method of blowing the chaiF from the com by means of a 
pair of blacksmith's bellows moved by a crank. A pair of 
bellows involve no suspicion of witchcraft or devilry ; and 
if bellows can be innocently used to blow wind into the fire 
of a forge, why may they not be innocently used to blow 
the chaff out of com ? You may by degrees set it abroad 
that the blacksmith has improved his invention, and so 
gradually bring it down to the comprehension of your 
neighbours that it is as harmless to move the air by a 
revolving fan as to raise the wind by a pair of bellows." 

" That is a capital notion," said the miller. " My little 
counsellor, you have been to me a friend in need and a 
fiiend indeed. I wonder not that one so wise and so good 
should be weary of dwelling in a world so ignorant and so 
wicked as this. Your favours to me have been so great 
that I am ashamed to ask another ; but there is one tiling 
wanting yet to complete my haj^piness." 

"I know it; and you will shortly meet the object of 
your affections at Cistus. What may follow must rest with 
yourself. I have restored your gold, and I have repaired 
your mill; but to touch the heart of man or woman is 
beyond my power." 

For a moment the miller turned his eye aside. He was 
about to ask what he could do to recompense so kind a 
friend ; but when he looked again the little old man was 
gone, and the miller saw him no more. 

We must now request the gentle reader to be satisfied 
with a mere outline of what occurred during the next few 
years of this eventful history. 
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Dame Gouda, as the miller's wife, had taken up her abode 
at Dippondel Mill, where she was very happy and very much 
beloved. Two little cherubs, a sturdy boy and a lovely 
little girl, had been added to the family, and, in the vulgar 
language of the maids, had put poor Bella's nose out of 
joint, rather. 

Silly Peter had very much improved both in body and 
mind. Good living had rounded the angular contour of his 
limbs, and had developed a well-proportioned frame. The 
amenities of a cheerful home, the freedom from cuffs and 
scorn, and the admiration that his talents had won for him, 
had created self-respect, and endowed him with a certain 
modest pride and humble dignity of manner. Even his 
countenance had much improved. A mysterious sympathy 
works through the mind upon the body, and it might be that 
the impression produced upon his mind by the daily con- 
templation of the pretty Bella, whose natural liveliness was 
now tempered by a shade of melancholy, had transferred 
itself to his features. Whether that were so or not, Peter's 
face had lost much of its half-idiotic expression, and had 
mellowed into that border-land between two extremes which 
might cause a physiognomist to doubt whether he was 
looking upon a genius or a man of feeble mind. 

Peter was equally improved in his circumstances. Al- 
though he still contmued to live at the mill, it was not as 
a servant He had a dread of living amongst strangers. 
Carving was in those days so great a feature in house 
decoration, that he had no difficulty in finding employment 
At first he carved articles of furniture and small panels for 
doors and chimneypieces, taking his orders from tradesmen 
in Cistus, and doing his work at the mill. Some of his 
work was so much admired that wealthy patrons of the art 
began to inquire where he was to be found, and he obtained 
employment direct from Baron Dippondel, who had a great 
castle between Cistus and the mill. His foot was now firmly 
planted on ±e road to fame ; and a grand cathedral being 
about to be erected at Cistus, every eye was directed to 
Peter as the man most likely to be entrusted with a large 
portion of the interior decoration. 

Although Bella did not pine away, the miller and the 
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maids could easily perceive that she was not so gay and 
cheerful as she had once been. The miller attributed it to 
his second marriage : Peter alone knew the true cause, and 
it was the subject of many secret conferences between them. 
Peter always spoke encouragingly, both as regarded the 
constancy of the prince and the certainty of the king of 
Savaria being restored to his kingdom ; but he failed to 
prevent Bella harbouring many doubts and fears. Peter's 
mind was troubled on both their accounts, and an irrepres- 
sible desire came over him to visit the prince. 

Confiding his intention to no one but Dame Gouda, who 
alone could instruct him how to proceed, he told the miller 
and Bella that he should be absent some days, and set out 
for the castle of Sitika. 

On approaching the castle, early one morning, Peter 
found everything in commotion. Flags were flpng, drums 
were beating, troops of soldiers were gathering in a wide 
plain below, officers in brilliant uniform were galloping to 
and fro, and men were running about as if carrying hasty 
messages; holiday people were collecting in another part 
of the plain, where were temporary erections, such as Peter 
had once seen on the occasion of a great rejoicing near 
Cistus. 

Addressing one of the sentries near the castle gates, Peter 
inquired how he might obtain an interview with Master 
Faber, the tutor's son. 

** Master Faber I " said the sentry; **it is Prince Georgius 
of Savaria I suppose you mean." 

** It is," said Peter. 

" Then," said the sentry, " you must be in total ignorance 
of what is going on, or you would not ask to see him on 
such a day as this. Any one in the crowd below will inform 
you. Please to retire, for my duty will not permit that I 
should stand talking to you here.*' 

When we related how the king of Savaria, as Dr. Faber, 
had become tutor to the two sons of the king of Daria, we 
did not mention that the king had a daughter also, the 
Princess Olgitha, who attended two hours every day to 
receive lessons from Dr^ Faber, along with her brothers. 

The Princess Olgitha was very beautiful, and she knew 
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it : she also knew that she was of an ancient and royal 
race, and consequently quite superior to all ordinary mortals ; 
and she took no pains to conceal her high appreciation of 
those facts. Even in the society of her own brothers, she 
comported herself with an air of queenly dignity ; and as to 
her tutor's son, she scarcely ever deigned to look at him. 

A few weeks before Peter's visit to the castle, a nobleman 
from Savaria had arrived there, and had held a long con- 
ference with Dr. Faber ; immediately after which Dr. Faber 
sought an interview with the king of Daria, informing him 
who he was, that another revolution had occurred in 
Savaria ; that Count Dalmante had fled, narrowly escaping 
with his life, and that a deputation of the nobles of Savaria 
were on ±eir way to escort him back to his own country, 
and to place him again upon the throne of his ancestors. 

No sooner did the Princess Olgitha hear this news than 
she discovered that she was violently in love with Prince 
Georgius. Throwing herself on her mother's bosom, she 
implored her, with many tears, to bring about her marriage 
to him ; and embracing every opportunity of meeting the 
prince, she bestowed upon him the most gracious and courtly 
attentions. These attentions were received by the prince 
with a cool politeness which somewhat surprised, but did not 
at all discourageher. 

The queen took up her daughter's cause very warmly; and 
both the king of Daria and the king of Savaria being well 
inclined towards the union, it was agreed that the young 
people should be informed of the arrangement, — which the 
queen said she was sure would be an agreeable surprise to 
both of them, — ^and that an early day should be appointed 
for the ceremony of their betrothal 

Prince Georgius at first protested, and implored his father 
not to carry the matter further, telling him how he had fallen 
in love, and had already entered into an engagement from 
which he could not honourably withdraw. 

" My dear son," said the king, " it is a great misfortune 
that you were brought up in ignorance of your position, and 
of the duties belonging to it. A prince must indeed above 
all things be honourable ; but his honour does not extend to 
impossibilities, nor to the doing of that which could only 
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lead to the injury and unhappiness both of himself and 
others. Without ray consent, your promise was a mere 
empty word, and it is impossible that I can allow you to 
marry this miller's daughter ; — my court would be deserted 
by those upon whom I depend for the safety of my throne \ 
and even if that were not so, you would be placing the 
object of your childish fancy in a position which she must 
necessarily be totally unfit to occupy, and in which she 
could never be happy. True honour could never lead you 
into an action entailing such consequences. Besides, my 
own honour has now become affected. If I draw back, I 
dishonour myself, and make an enemy of one whom it is 
in every way most desirable to secure as an ally and a 
friend. If, my dear son, there were any hardship in your 
fate, I would be the first to sympathize with you ; but the 
Princess Olgitha is not only exceedingly beautiful, she is 
also in every way fitted to secure your affections, and to 
support the dignity of your position. You can experience 
no difficulty, therefore, in bringing your feelings into accord- 
ance with your duty. The day of your betrothal is fixed. 
If you honour your father, and regard his and your own 
interests, you will not only refrain from further objection, 
but you will assume a cheerfulness of demeanour suitable 
for so auspicious an occasion. 

It was on the morning of this betrothal day that Peter 
arrived at the castle of Sitika. On being dismissed by the 
sentry, he made his way to where the holiday people were 
gathering, and there he soon learned the cause of the great 
rejoicing. Peter lingered about until he saw, on an. ample 
dais in front of the castle, amidst an assembly more magni- 
ficent than his fancy could have painted, Prince Georgius 
approach to the front on one side, and the princess, in 
splendid attire, led forward on the other ; — he saw that a 
solemn ceremony was being performed ; and then, amid the 
clang of trumpets and the deafening acclamations of the 
people, he learned from one who stood near him, that, 
although another ceremony would have to be performed in 
Savaria, Prince Georgius and the Princess Olgitha were now 
husband and wife. 
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Peter hurried away, and he never rested, by day nor by 
night, until he arrived at Dippondel Mill. On arriving 
there, he learned that Bella had been taken very ill. She 
had done nothing but cry during the last twenty-four hours. 
She had just walked into the garden. 

Peter found her in the arbour, — breathing deep, heavy 
sighs, — the very picture of misery and despair. 

**0h, Peter," she sobbed, "have you heard the dreadful 
news ? " 

** What news. Miss Bella ? " 

'* Oh — about the king of Savaria — going to go back to 
his kingdom, — ^and about — the prince. Oh, it cannot be 
true about him." 

" 1 have heard it all. Miss Bella." 

" But — it cannot be true about him — that he is going to 
— to be married. Travellers do tell such lies; and they 
don't know the mischief they may be doing." 

" It's no use keeping it back," said Peter ; " it's all true. 
I have been to the castle of Sitika myself." 

*' And you have seen the prince ? " 

" I saw him, a good bit off, but there was no chance of 
getting a word with him. It's no use keeping anything 
&om you, Bella, and it's no use your fretting about it It's 
all over, Bella ; he's a bad 'un ; — I saw him wedded to a 
grand princess." 

Bella uttered a faint scream, and might have fallen from 
her seat if Peter had not put his arm around her. 

** Bear up. Miss Bella," said Peter, " bear up ; it ain't 
worth while your grieving about him, — ^you that's so pretty. 
Another prince may come this way, some day, — a better 
one than him. There's as good fish in the sea as ever was 
taken out of it." 

Another flood of tears came to Bella's relief. 

"Oh, don't now," cried Peter; "don't — don't cry so, 
Bella dear. I cannot bear to see it. He is not worth 
fretting about; he ain't the value of your little finger; 
don't think about him any more." 

Peter began to wipe the tears from Bella's cheeks, and to 
soothe her as if she had been a little child ; but his kindly 
efforts seemed to be of no avail. He began to be greatly 
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excited, his feelings entirely overpowered him, and he quite 
forgot himself. He began to kiss the tears away : he kissed 
them as they rolled down her cheeks, he kissed the bright 
fountains from which they flowed, and his own tears began 
to mingle with hers. At length Bella became more calm. 

** What a thing it is," said Peter, " to be ugly, and not 
like other folks. What a comfort I might have been to you 
now. Miss Bella, if I had not been queer and ugly." 

" You — ^you are not — ugly, Peter," sobbed Bella. 

" Oh, how pleasant it would be to hear you say that, — if 
you really meant it," said Peter; "it would make me as 
proud as any prince in the land just to know that you did 
not think me ugly ; but you only say it to thank me, like, for 
being sorry for you.*' 

" I do— mean it, Peter. I — I think you are rather nice- 
looking, — and — and you are very good-tempered, — and so 
kind-hearted. But, oh, Peter, you have been crying." 

** It's enough to bring tears out of a stone statue to see a 
pretty little dear like you in such distress, — it is indeed. 
But don't cry any more ; it's no use fretting. There is a 
tear left on your cheek, now. It would do me a world of 
good if you would let me kiss it off." 

" No, Peter ; I will wipe it off; and then — if it would 
please you very much — ^you may, just once, kiss the place 
where it was." 

Bella wiped the tear away, and looked at Peter very 
innocently. Peter, in his hurry, missed the place, and, his 
lips came smack down upon Bella's. There was a rebound 
and another gentle smack, and then a little timid one, for 
luck, perhaps, as Peter might have said, or because there is 
luck in odd numbers, or perhaps Peter began to be abashed 
at his own boldness. 

The miller, anxious about Bella, had come to look for 
her, and had been an unobserved observer during the last 
half-minute. 

" Hollo, Peter ! " he cried ; " interceding again ? That's 
a queer way of courting another girl. I wonder how the 
other one would like it. Bella, I'm afraid you have been 
deceiving me all this time." 

" No, no, father ; indeed I have not 1 This is the first 
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time Peter has ever — ever " and she buried her face upon 

her father's breast. 

" Well, well," said the miller, kissing her, and replacing 
her upon her seat. ** But bow about the interceding, Peter ? 
Is it all off with the old love ? " 

** The other one is married," said Peter. " I saw the 
wedding myself." 

** And so you want my little Bella to take a second-hand 
sweetheart ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " cried Peter and Bella, both in a breath. 

" Well, what is it, then ? There's something queer about 
it, somehow ; but there, — I don't want to worry my brain 
about young folks' vagaries and mysteries : I have had 
enough mysteries of my own. Peter is an honest young 
fellow ; very industrious, and wonderfully clever. If you 
like him, Bella, I say — God bless you both. He is getting 
so famous that he will have to go and live at Cistus soon. 
I will furnish a house for you, and you shall have a hundred 
golden ducats to start you in life. You must arrange all 
the rest between yourselves." So saying, the miller walked 
away. 

Peter and Bella sat silently looking at each other. Peter, 
indeed, was so amazed that he lost all power of thought and 
speech, and sat like one in a dream. 

" Father is very kind," said Bella. 

" Wonderful ! wonderful ! " said Peter. " Who would 
have thought that such luck as this could ever come to 
me ? and all so sudden too, when nobody was ever expecting 
anything of the kind. But, Bella," he added nervously, " do 
you really like me well enough to be my wife ? " 

"Yes, Peter," said Bella. **My mind has been wander- 
ing so about other things that I never found it out before ; 
but I do, I do like you, Peter, very much." 

**Then," said Peter, clasping Bella in his arms, "we will 
be the happiest couple that ever lived." 




CONCLUSION. 

ETER IGNOTUS, as he was named by Baron 
Dippondel, and by which name he became known 
to posterity, lived long and happily. His works 
in the grand Cathedral of Cistus are, to this day, 
the admiration of all those who behold them. Bella became 
as proud to be the wife of the greatest artist of his time 
as she would have been had she been crowned queen of 
Savaria ; and she was infinitely more happy. In everything 
except in his work, she was absolute monarch over Peter 
Ignotus ; and in wielding her sceptre, her hand was guided 
by a loving heart. 

Count Dalmante having arrived at Batzhaben in disguise, 
sent forward a secret messenger to Dromero. Next morning, 
Baron Steinland's butler was taken ill, and Dromero took 
his place in waiting at the dinner-table. Soon after dinner 
the baron became very ill, and one of his retainers, contrary 
to the advice of Dromeo, sent for Dr. Pilula, who at once 
perceived that the baron had been poisoned. And he readily 
surmised who was the poisoner ; for Dromero had a few 
hours before purchased from him some decoction of a 
deadly herb, under the pretext that he used a drop or two 
of it now and then, externally, to strengthen his eyesight. 
After attending to the baron. Dr. Pilula caused Dromero to 
be seized and searched. The phial containing the remains 
of the poison was found upon him ; also a letter from 
Count Dalmante, from wliich it was clear that the poisoning 
of the baron was a preconcerted matter between them. 

Although the baron partially revived, the doctor thought 
it necessary to inform him that, possibly, he might have 
only a few hours to live. The baron desired that Dick 
Wassell should be sent for at once. He then gave Dr. 
Pilula a key, instructing him where to find a bundle of 
papers marked R. W. " These papers," said the baron, 
when they were handed to him, "are certificates and other 
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documents which prove that Richard Wassell is, in law, 
my son and heir." 

" If he be so in law, he is so in fact," said the doctor ; 
" myself and others have long thought that his form and 
features indicated a near relationship to you.*' 

"Whether that be so or not," said the baron, "place 
these papers in his hands. The woman Wiley, his supposed 
mother, can prove his identity from his birth upwards." 
With these words the baron fell back exhausted^ and ceased 
to breathe. 

Next morning Count Dalmante arrived at the castle, 
expecting to take possession of the property, but speedily 
found himself in fetters and in prison. He and Dromero 
were hanged on the same gallows at Batzhaben. 

Dick Wassell, as Baron Steinland, greatly improved both 
the face of the country and the habits of the people in 
Loneland. He also revived the fortunes of the dukedom 
of Radiver, to which he succeeded. His name is recorded 
in the history of his time as The Good Duke Richard. 
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PICTURES OF THE PAST : Memories of 

Men I Have Met, and Sights I Have Seen. By Fsancis H. 
Grundt, C.E. One vol., Cro-wn 8vo., cloth., price 128. 

Contains personal recollections of Patrick Branwell Bronte, 
Leigh Hunt and his family, George Henry Lewes, George 
Parker Bidder. George Stephenson, and many other celebrities, and 
gives besides descriptions of very varied experiences in Australia. 
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engrineer, if not pi'osperous, seems to have been stirring and useful, and 
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feeling or affecting any imdue sense of inferiority." — AtAenceum. 

AMONG THE ZULUS: The Adventures of 

Hans Sterk in South Africa. By Lieut. -Col. A. W. Drayson, 
R.A. Grown 8vo., illustrated^ paper boards, sixth thousand, 
price 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

"Will be read with peculiar interest . . . much information is 
conveyed about the coimtry and the people in these strange lands." — 
Haval and Military Gazette. 

STORIES from EARLY ENGLISH LITER- 

ATUKE, with some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, 
Legends and Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young 
Students. By Miss S. J. Yenablbb Dodds. Or. 8vo., price 5s. 

" The author has set herself a task not easy to accomplish, but she has 
been successful in a highly praiseworthy degree." — Schoolmaster, 

** Will assist youthful students, and will also be of interest to the mere 
reader." — Leeds Mercury. 
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Cottage Homes. By Ellell. One vol., crown 8vo., price 68. 

HOFER: A Drama. By Catherine Swanwiok, 

Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price Ss. 6d. 

LITTLE MARGARET'S RIDE TO THE 

ISLE OF WIGHT ; or the Wonderful Rocking Horse. By 
Mrs. Fbedkrick Brown. With Illustrations by her sister, 
Helen S. Tatham. Crown quarto. [^Preparing, 

THE CHURCHMAN'S DAILY REMEM- 
BRANCER. With Poetical Selections for the Christian Year, 
with Calendar and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for 
the use of both Clergy and Laity. Cloth elegant, price 2s. ; or 
with Photographs, clorh elegant, is. 
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It is founded entirely on the Calendar of the Prayer-book of 
the Church of England, and has been arranged not only for the 
preservation of personal memorials both of present and absent, as 
well as of lost friends, but to serve as a record of all other events 
which it may be desirable to chronicle. A small and carefully 
selected collection of Prayers and Meditations will be found at the 
end of the Volume, which will be printed in a small but clear type, 
in red and black, at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE RE- 

FORMATION. By the Rev. Fbedebiok Geo. Lee, D.O.L,, 
Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth, d:c., &c., &g. One Volume, post 
octavo, 440 pp., 10s. 6d. cloth. 

« The entiie volume .... is well worth reading."— ra&2e<. 
" Truly and graphically iio}d.**—Aeademff. 



THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 

SEA ; or. Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. 
SnofONDS, Author of " The Commercial Products of the Vege- 
table Kingdom." One vol. , with numerous Blustrations, 168. 

"A well-arranged and pleasantly-written exposition."— ^eatiemy. 
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— NiUure. 
" The chapters comprise much interesting information, and convey a 
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TOmCAL, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, for Teachers 
and Students in Schools and Classes connected Yfith the Science 
and Art Department, and other Examining bodies. By 
Thomas Ditnm an, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institn- 
tion and the Working Men's College. Cro-wn 8vo., cloth 28. 6d. 

" Will be serviceable to the persons for whose aid it is designed.*' — 

Xature. 
" An excellently arranged volume." — Saturday Review. 

THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 

CONNAUGHT rangers, 1854-55-56. By Lieut-Colonel 
Nathaioel Steeyens, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). One 
Yolnme, Demy 8vo., with Map, Scarlet Clotii, 15s. 

" The book makes very gpood reading indeed."— £a;amtntfr. 

**We commend Col. Stevens' workmanship without reserve." — Globe. 

<* A welcome addition to the military history of England." — 

United Service Gazette. 

CHILD LIFE IN JAPAN, and Japanese 

Child Stories. By M. Chaplin Aybton (Bachelier-^s-Lettres, 
et Bachelier-^s- Sciences, Paris, Civis AcademisB Edinensis, and 
E16ve de la Faculty de Mddecine de Paris). With Seven full- 
page Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, 
and many smaller ones. Quarto, Cloth elegant, price 10s. 6d. 

" People who g^ive it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy to 
keep." — Saturday Review. 

*' A genuine success It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be 

more properly called the illustration, the letter-press or the pictures." — 

Academy. 

MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY : The Military Lives of the Commanders. By "W. 
H. Davenport Adams. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
With Frontispiece and Plans of Battles. Two vols. , Crown 
8vo., Cloth. Price 16s. 

" The materials for these two volumes have been carefully collected and 
the best authorities consulted, while the narrative is spirited, vigorous, 
and clear." — Spectator. 

" Will no doubt prove popular." — Atkenaum. 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS : A Narrative 

of the Nations which have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Alfbed 
Elwes. New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 
16 Illustrations by Walteb W. Mat. Crown 8vo. Price 98. 

" It is a privilege to read such a book." — Art Journal. 

" A spiritedly written narrative." — Broad Arrow. 

" An excellent authority on naval matters."— Xeec^A Mercury. 
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CONFIRMATION; or Called, and Chosen, 

and Faithful. By the Author of *• The Gospel in the Church's 
Seasons " series. "With a Preface by The Very Reverend the 
Dean op Chester. Fcap. 8vo., Cloth, Is. 

A cheaper edition for distribution, price 9d. 



STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

MY SISTER'S KEEPER : A Story for Girls. 

In one vol. By Laura M. Lane, Author of << Gentleman 
Verschoylo,** &c. With a Preface by Mrs. Town-?end, Presi- 
dent of the Girls' Friendly Society. Cloth, price 6s. 

" Written in a bright and pleasing style." — Pictorial World. 

" As a professedly religious Eovel is g^ood of its kind." — Athenamm. 

*' Interesting thioaghout and reads like a narrative of actual experience." 

" Bright and charming."— Citizen. Scotsman . 

** It is undoubtedly a tale we recommend every girl in England to get 

and read We can cordially recommend (it) to readers old and 

ydurg, and vre trust it may have the success it deserves." — Dailtf News. 

*'Mi8s Lane has done her work very skilfully, and has made it not a 
tract, but a pleasant readable story." — Academy. 

MY MOTHER'S DIAMONDS ; A Domestic 

Story for Daughters at Home. By Maria J. Greer. With a 
Frontispiece by A. Ludovici. Cloth, price 58. 

" BONNIE LESLEY :" A Novelette in One 

Volume. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of ** Cast Adrift, 
&c." With Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson. Cloth, price 5s. 

LEFT ALONE ; or, The Fortunes of Phillis 

Maitland. By Francis Carr, Author of " Not Lancelot, nor 
another," &c. Cloth, price 5s. 
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FOR A DREAM'S SAKE: A New Novel. 

By ]Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of "Bonnie Lesley," &c. 
Two vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 2l8. 

" Written in the same pleasant style and graceful language as ' Bonnie 
Lesley." — Athencnim. 

" lurs. Martin is to be congratulated on having achieved a fresh success 
with her new story." — John Bull. 

" Will not disappoint those readers who remember with pleasure the ' 

bright freshness and charm of her last story Those who liked 

* Bonnie Lesley ' may send for its successor with the certainty of finding 
two interesting volumes full of good character drawings and amusing 
society sketches.*'— Z)atfy News. 

" Quite worth reading by old and young alike." — Graphic. 

" Mrs. Martin exhibits in many portions of these two volumes excep- 
tional talent for writing, and a remarkable amount of woiid expmenoe.'* 

— Morning Post. 
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A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 

THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; or. The 

Water Lily and her Crew. By Habkt Gollinowood. Two 
vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, price 128. 

" We own that wo were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cmise. 
. . . We can add conscientiously that we have really enjoyed the book." — 

Saturday Jtevieto. 

** Brisk and exciting May, in a certain sense, be classed among 

novels with a purpose."— Jtfomtnijr JPoat. 

**HaR that keen interest in ms subject which goes a long way towards 
securing success." — Athenteum. 



New Novel by the Author of "Left Alone.** 

TRIED BY FIRE. By Fbancis Oaee, Author of 

" Left Alone,** **Not Lancelot Nor Another,** &c. Three vols.. 
Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

" A few months ago we had the pleasure of reviewiag favourably ' Left 
Alone,* by the same author. * Tried by Fire ' is an improvement on * Left 
Alone,* and if the author continues to make progress at this rate, she n^ 
end by taking a good place among lady novelists." — Athenaeum, 

" The half -Spanish heroine is admirably portrayed, and the love dis- 
appointment of her early life, her unhappy marriage and subsequent 
suffering, furnish illustrations of the str^igth and endurance of female 
hearts under affliction," — Daily Chronicle. 

** A clever novel of the day, and can be honestly recommended to all 
who enjoy a good story well told." — Morning Post. 

'* A remarkable work.'* — Queen. 



NEEDLEWORK, Schedule III., Exemplified 

and Illustrated. Intended for the use of Young Teachers and 
of the Upper Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. 
Curtis, a former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial 
Training School. Small Crown 8vo., cloth limp, with 30 
Illustrations, price Is. 

MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum. By Stbphen Thompson, Author of 
*<Old English Homes," *<01d Masters," &c. Twenly-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography. Super-Royal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

** The photographs .... are excellent .... the essays written in an 
agreeable style. Much of what Mr. Thompson has written is certainly 
pleasant, not uninstructive to read, and much of what he has photo- 
graphed is worthy to rank under the title he has given to aU.*' — Timet, 

** Cannot be otilenrise than of large value to all who practise, study, or 
love art*'— ulrt Journal, 
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Bishop Ken*B Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 

Young Communicants. Limp Cloth, 8d. ; superior cloth, red 

edges, Is.; French morocco, limp, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco 

limp, 3s. 6d. ; Bussia limp, 4s. 6d. Russian circuit, 6s. With 

Photographs 2s. extra. New and Cheaper Edition. 

*«* Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can have specimen 
copy, -with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on application. 

An ninminated Oertificate of Confirmation and First Gonunn- 
nion. Price 2d, 

A New * * In Memoriam ' * Card. Beantif uUy printed in silver or gold. 
Price 2d, 

*^* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories," "Fanny 
and her Mamma," ** Scripture Histories for Children,*' etc Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Bemembrance (The) for evert Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo, 2s, 6d, gilt edges. 

<*A. charming little memorial of lore and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate." — Bookseller, 

** Beautifolly got up " — iteeda Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding^ at prices 
ranging from 3s. 6d. to 10s., or with twelve beautiful jPhotographs 
from 5s. upwards. 

Emblems of Gbristian life. Illustrated by W. Harrt Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingbam, "with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo. price 10s. 6(/. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts." — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
^-Art Journal. 

** Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by fu 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen.*' — Examiner, 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price Is., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6(/. gilt edges. 

Asem, the tfan Eater : an Eastern Tale by Oliyeb Goldsmith. 
With Illustrations and an Editorial Introdnction. Quarto. 
Price 2s. 
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A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. By J. W. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price Ss, Qd 

Gaxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of onr Sovereign Lord 
the KSng. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 

Plaiting Fictores. A Novel Pastime by which Ghildben can 

CONSTRUCT AND BECON8TRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological Qardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — ^Birds' Pic-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Seines.— Bhnd Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth 5er»e4.— Grandfather's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocions Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy -wrapper, 4to, price Is, 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Cfritic, 
Poems. By E. L. Floybr. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 

Female Ohristian Names, anb their Teachings. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mary E. Bromfield. Beautifully Printed on 
Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo., new and cheaper edition, 1*. 

** Well fitted for a gift book.'' — Churchman?s Magazine, 

" Interesting and instructive." — Penny Post. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ives Scuoa- 
MORE, Esq., G.B. Post 8yo, price Ss, 6d, 
" Decidedly clever and full of good humour." — Oraphic, 

Mission from Gape Coast Oastle to Ashantee. With a Db- 
scREPnYB Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward BowDiCH, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8yo. Price 6*. 

Joan of Aro and the Times of Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 
Bray, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
** Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St. Lonis and His Times. By Mrs. Bray. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
** A valuable and interesting record of Louis' reign." — Spectator. 

Sagas firom the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian TalbSj 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of ** Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," ** Patranas," 
etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 
»* "Wonderful narratives."— Dat/y News, 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

£very page richly printed in Gold and Colours, 

The Bridal Sonvenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price 21«. 

'* A splendid specimen of decoratlTe art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Birth-Day Sonvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price I2s, 6cL cloth ; 1 8s. morocc6 antique. 

light for the Path of life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12s. cloth ; 16s. calf, gilt edges ; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14s. cloth elegant ; 21s. morocco extra. 

Bhakespeare's HouBehold Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6s. cloth elegant ; IGs. 6d, morocco antique. 

** An exquisite Uttle gem, fit to be the Christmas oflEering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorinns of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant ; lOs. 6d, Morocco antique. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, P.S.A. 
Notabilia, or Cubioub and AicnsiNa Facts about Many Thinos. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbs, F.S. A. Post Svo, 6s. 
** There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal, 

Aneestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. lUustratiTo 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8yo, price 7s. 6d, 
"An interesting and well written hook.**— Literary Churchman, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Gurious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwbckbb. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges* price 6s. 
'* Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Aihenttum, 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Boynd in Elegant Covers, Royal 4to, price Ss. 6<i each plain ; 7s. 6</. 
eoltmred; 10s. 6dL mounted on doth and coloured. 

The Attractiye Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous niustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favonrite Piotore Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Bbownb (Phiz), J. 
GiLBEST, T. Landbeeb, J. IiEBOH, J. S. Pbout, H. Weir, Ac. 
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S^x Shillings each^ cloth elegant^ with Illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) The Mlffling Ship, on Norss from thb 
Loo OP THE " Ouzel Galley," (bevelled hoards, gilt 
edges, 7s, 6d.) 

„ The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their 

Young Followers, (bevelled hoards^ gilt edges, 7s. 6d.J 

Three lieutenants; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, Qd.) 

Three Gonunanders ; or. Active Service Afloat in 

Modern Times. Second £ditioti. (Bevelled boards 

gilt edges, 7s, 6d.) 
Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

Illustrations by G. Thomas, Fortch, etc. (Bevellea 

boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.) 

„ Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures op a Naval 

Officer during the American War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, Qd.J 

„ True Blue ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Im- 
perial l6mo. (Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.) 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

89 Illustrations by Zwecker. GiU edges. 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New. Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Bevelled bds,, gilt edges, 7s 6cL) 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Quarto, gilt edges. 

" The comi)Ositions are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 
forcible — as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank." — Art 
Journal, 



Five Shillings each^ Small Post %vo^ cloth elegant; 
bs, 6^., gilt edges, Illustrated hy eminent Artists, 

Chums : A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Severne, Author of " Little Harry 
Gwynne." 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marrtat Norris. 

Qentleman Cadet (The): His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Libut.-Colonel Dratson. 
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Five Shillings each — continued, 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Marryat Norbis. 

Hair-Breadth EBcapes, or Thb Adyentureb of Three Bots in 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. Second Edition. 

Heroes of the Gmsades. By Barbara Hutton. Post Svo. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Liliab Graeme. With Illns- 
trations by 0. 0. Murray. Post 8vo, price 6». 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
OF Tirol, ingludino the Rose Garden of Kino Laryn. 

John Beane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits : 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Henty, 
Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Fatnmas, or Spanish Stobies, Legendaby and Traditional. 
By the Author of "Household Stories." 

Biyal Omsoes (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. Eight Illustrations 
by Walteb May. Or Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

Swift and Sure, or The Cabeer of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 



Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 
Tales of the White Cockade. By Babbaba Hutton. 

Wilton of Cnthbert's: A Tale of Undebgbaduate Life TniBTr 
Yeabs Ago. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Yonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and theib adventubes dubing the 
Fbanco-Pbussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 



Feap. Svo, Illustrated, price Five Shillings, gill edges, 

Elwes' (A.) Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Bor's Pebils in Cobsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

Neptone's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo,y gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 Illustrations by W. G. Bbownb. 

Harty the Wanderer ; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Faisleioh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 lUustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 5s. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sautage. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frough. Small 
4to, price 55. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5«. 

Norstone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattersley. 
One voL, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
This book is chiefly descriptive of chorister life in a cathedral dty. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By tbe Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 6s. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins'. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. Seventh Thousand. Small 4to, 
price 5s., gilt edges. 

Talks about Plants, or arly Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown Svo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence eachy cloth elegant, with 
Illustratio7i8\ or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By K Marryat Norris. 

Book of Cats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

«« Buttons." By Ascott R. Hope. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence eacli — continued, 

Caaimir, the Litfle Exile. By Carolinb Pbachbt. 

FaTonrite Fablea in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful nius- 
trations from Drawings by Habbison Wbib. Small 4to^ 

Fiery Cross (The), ob thb vow of Montbose. By Babbaba Hutton. 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stobt of thb Gbeat Taepino 
Rebeluoit. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IN THE BEOENT HiSTOBT OP OUB COUNTBT FOB THEIB TaLENTS, 
YlBTUES, AND ACUIEVEMBNTS. By W. G. TaYLOB, LL.D. 

Oak Staixcaae, (The) or The Stobies of Lobd and Ladt Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mabt and G athsbins 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnaatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwsheb. 



Three ShiUmgs and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edgeSf Four Shillings and Sixpence^ Super Boyal 

16inOj cloth elegant^ with Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Gathbbinb G. Hoplet. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

Brodeiip (Mrs.) OrosBpatch, the Giioket, and the Counterpane: 
a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

„ My Oxandmother's Budget of Stobies and Vebsbb. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

,, Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 
Omudn Txiz, and heb Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Craik. 
Cosmorama: the Mannebs and Gubtomb of all Nahons of the 

WOBLD DE80BIBED. By J. ASPIN. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Famelt in New Zealand. Bt 
Mrs. L E. Atimeb. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Hussell Gbat. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and otheb Tales of Faibt Lobe. By 
the Hon. AuausTA Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatives of Remabkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanot. By 
Peteb Pablet. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation fob the Rising Oeneration, in Proso 
and Verse. By Thobcas and Jane Hood. Illastrated by T. 
Hood, Jan. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy lajid.**'—Blaekufood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies from the Realms of Fanot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction fob the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Qabden. With 
Illustrations by Sowerbt. 6s. coloured, 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Ladt Lushington. 

Happy Hbme (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 
Ladt Lushington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Hdlidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illastrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Play Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fannt Lablache. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Cbowquill. 

VisitB to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Gowfer. 
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Three ShilUngs and Sixpence plain, in cloth elegant, or with 
gilt edgeSy price 48., with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Abneria'B Castle, or Mt Eablt Life dt India and England. By 
Ladt Lubhington. 

Cart Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

OastleB and fheir Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. Illustrated by 
Gboboina Bowers. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 
M. K B. Author of "Little Lisette,'* &c. Third Thousand. 

Oreat and Small ; Scenes in the Lite of Ghildrbn. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Harriet Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bertall. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Heitt's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Isabel's Difficnlties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Caret. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florbnthal. ByM.&C.LEB. 

Eingrton's (W.H.G.) Fred Marfcham in Bnasia, or, The Bot 
Travellers in the Land of the Czar. Third 
Thousand. 

Manoo the Feravian Chiet Third Edition. 

Mark Seawoith: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

Peter fhe Whaler; his Earut Lifb and Adtenturbs 
IN THE Arctio Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Arot's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of fhe Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weir. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weir. 

„ Adventures in Anstralia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The Aftican Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

Little May's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastdies. By 
Annie Whittem. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Broadhnrst; or First Experiences. By A. M. 



If 
ti 
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Three Slullings and Sixpence each — continued. 

My School Days in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeunb. With 
niuatratioDB. Small Post 8vo. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Gipst Children. Fcap. 8vo. 

MiUicent and Her Ck>ii8in8. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Author of ** Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, an4 full of Mto."— Guardian. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chabub Wilson Discoyebed It. By 
the Author of *< Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Unde's Home; and what the Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Cabey. With Illustrations by Walteb Cbanb. 

Queen Bora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Gibl. By 
£Lathleen EInoz. With 10 Illustrations by G. Patebson. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. Jambs. By Mabt and 
Cathebine Lee. Authors of ** Lucy's Campaign,** " The Oak 
Staircase,'* &c. Foui*th Thousand. 

Talent in Tatters, or somr Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hope Wbaythe. 

The Tiinmphs of Steam, or Stobies fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwbight, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies of the Sea. By Fbanoes 
Fbeelino Bbodbbip. 

Wild Roses, or Simfub Stobies of Countby Lifb. By the same. 



ITiree Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Among the Znlns. By Lieut-Colonel Dbayson. Sixth 
Thousand, Cloth, gilt edges. 

Bezxies and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Wbstwood, Author of ** The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo. 

Bible ninstratiQDS, or A Dbsgbiftion of Mannebs and Customs 
peouliab to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbapeb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. BStto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a desgbiption of thb 
Ancient Customs, Spobts, and Pastimes of the English. 

daza Hope, or The Blade and the Eab. By Miss Milnkb. 
Frontispiece by Bibkbt Fosteb. 
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nree ShtlHngs and Sixpence each-^continued. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Strnctnre of Plants, 

being Four Lectnres written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Pans. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Dirtmg^uished by extreme deamess and teems with information of a 
uaeftil and popular cnarocter.'* — Ouardian. 

Family Bible Kewly Opened (The); with Uncle Gkx>DWTN's 

Aocx>UNT OF IT. By Jeefbbts Tatlob. Fcap. 8to. 

" A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young Tpeo]ple.*'— Educational Times, 

Glimpses of Katnie, asd Objects of Interest desgbibed dusing 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Tbihmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rav. Charles Swbtb, M.A. 

HiBtorioal Acting Charades, or Amusements fob Winter Evenings. 

By the Author of << Cat and Dog,*' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— i7/K«<roted Ifewi. 

How to be Happy, or Faebt Gifts. 

Infiuit Amusements, or How to make a Nubsebt Hafpt. With 
Practicid Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We urge parents most Rtrongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that Can compare with it in practical value. Each Ghaptsr 
IS woKTH THX p&icx OF THB BOOK.'* — (htr OuM Piruide, 

Letters from Sarawak, addbbssed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Mian's Boot (The), and othbb Stobies in Wobds of One Syllable. 

Illustrations by Habbison Wbib. 

The Mine, or Subtebbanean Wondsbs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stobies of the Disootebt and Conquest 
OF Amebioa. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chabades, Re- 
buses, Double and Tbiple Acbostics, Anagbams, Logogbiphs, 
Mbtagbams, Vebbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap.8vo, 
price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 45. 
•* A charming book for the long winter nights."— JooftM//«r. 

Boot and Flower. By John Palmeb. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 

FiBTH. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 



Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illastrations by Ebnest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bebs, from the German cf Wiluam Busoh. 
By the Author of " My Bee Book." With 135 lUustrations. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 lUustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 

*»• Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
^* Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 



Three Shillings plain; Four Shillings and Siaa^nce 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Homing Gossips, or Littlb Bits for Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Three Shillings^ or gilt edges. Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Gahfaions and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Arht during the Rbion of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. EIinoston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian EbLPEDiTiON. Fcap. Svo. 

Our Bailora, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

** Theee volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 
Axmv and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's Campaign : a Story of Adventure. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. Svo. Gilt edges. 

Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BiRKET Foster. Price 3«. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal 16mo, 
cloth elegant^ with Illustrations by various artists. 

AdYentores and ExperienceB of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By GRANDMABOfA. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It: a Fairy Tale. 

Anlmalu and their Social Powers. By Mast Turneb- Andbewxs. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoibs of Pusb and the Captain, niustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thet were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirbt. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Serafhina. 
By the Author of '* Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stort of Rex and his Friends. By 
Mrs. J. W. Bliss. lUustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Katherine Enoz, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book." 

Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 
Oloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

Faithfol Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fnn and Earnest, or R&tmes with Reason. By D'Arot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and Hay. Fourth Edition. 

" A channing book for children. Full of t\m**— Literary Churchman 

By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engrayings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Our White Violet. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 



Snnny Days, or A Month at 

the Oreat Stowe. 
The New Baby. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 

and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 
JiiUa Haitland, or. Pride goes before a Fall. Bt M. and E. 

HiRBT. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressiyely in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page lUus. 4«. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 

Augusta Mabryat. 
Oar Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang- Syne. 

By E. L. F. 

Neptnne: or The Axttobiogsaphy of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Odd Stories about Animn-la : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
niustrationa by Wbib. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tuppy, or The Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



Norris (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author. 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Pic-Nic (The> 
Geofi&y's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately Qd. each, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 35 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. IUus. by H. Weir. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Ltttle Girl who knew what was 
going to happen. By M. and E. Eirby. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

** Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Lyster. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr, Author of <<Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tote," etc. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy*s Troubles. By Mary Albert. 
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Two Shillings and Sia^mce, with Ultistrations, doth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and her Gsbat Ungle. By 
Lisa Lockteb. Fcap. 8vo. 

** It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning News. 

Adventores of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," '< Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Da Guesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Eiole db 
Bonnechosb. Translated by MARQABEr S. Jeunb. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them." — Literary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Fbangbs 

OSBOBNE. 

Father Time's Story Book for the litfle Ones. By Kathleen 
Knoz, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal. 

From Feasant to Prince, or The Life of Albzandeb Pbinob 
Mbnsghikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzeeb. 

" A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 

Daily Beview, 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. fi. Wood. 
Author of ^* The Channings,'* etc. 

*' There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood*s writings firom which, neither 
old nor young can escape." — BetPs Messenger. 

DaYonport's (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
„ Our Birthdays, and How to Impbovb them. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Bbothebs and Sistbbs at Home. 
„ The HoUdays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Among the Zulus : the Advontures of Hans Stcrk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut. -Colonel A. W. Drayson, R. A. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Sixth Thousand, illustrated paper 
boards, 25. Qd, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3.^. 6^. 

The Book of Remembrance fob eveby Day in the Yeab. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &o. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

The Boy*8 Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

** A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Noneonfortnitt. 

"We recommend it to all who have children tobiB instructed and 
amused.' * — Economist. 

The Seasons; a Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.B., Author of 
" The Art of Fishing on the principle of avoiding cruelty," 
" Paradise," and other Poems. Foolscap Octavo, with Four 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNBT Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2<. 6rf. 

The Girl's Own Toy lllaker, and Book of RsoBEAnoN. By E. 
and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect maf^azine of information.'*— iJ^iu^ra^ Ntw of the World, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKa 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 

TtDO Shillings and Sixpence eachy with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates, fancy hoards. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Speotropia, or Surprising Sfeotbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. fl. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we hare seen." — Atkevueum. [ Nexoa. 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific principles."— CA«miea I 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 
<( Ludicrous and amii sing. **— i/<tw<ratorf TimM, 



TtDO Shillings, cloth elegant, unth Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or Easy Lessons for Ghildrbn. 
Good in Everything, or The Early History ov Gilbert 

Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 
Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Beading Book on a Popular 

Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little LeflBQDs for Little Leamera, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Oirls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 
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Two Shillings each — continued. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, fob hbb Little Bots and Girls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madamb db Ghatblain. 
Illustrated hy John Lbegh. 

Tales of School life. By Aonbs Loxnx>N. Illastrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Obandfatheb 
Qbbt. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Two Shillings each, 

Asem, the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Oliyeb Goldsmith 
Illustrated. 4to. 

Ck)]ife8Bions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Powbb Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Habs. Super-royal I6mo. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bbbad, Tea, Suqab, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; Zs, 6d. coloured, ■ 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dL plain; Is. coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8yo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2«. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Usb simplt and 
SHOBTLY EXPLAINED. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, fbom Natubb and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured niustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs^ each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth; or Ss. 6dL bound in extra cloth, gilt edges. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations, 

AlwBji Happy, or Anecdotes of Feuz and his Sisteb Sebena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Angelo; or, The Pike Fobest in the Alps. By Gebaldine 
E. Jewsbubt. Illnstrated by John Absolon. 6th Thousand. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWBN. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salahan. 

Bzave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Wiluno Heabt. By 
M. E. B Fifth Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mbs. Danyeb's Pbizb. 

Featherland; or. How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. Illustrated, F. W. Eetl, &c. 4th Thousand. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Teachinos. By lilBS. 
Bbomfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stobies about them. By E. E. 

BOWXN. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobengb Wilcobd. Author of '< Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal,'' etc. 

Hnmble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
^' Gerty and May," &c. Illustrated by T. C. Collins. 



n's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
THE Royal Geoboe. Illustrated by H. W. Pethebick. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures of 



A Familt on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Pethebick. Fourth Thousand. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or, The Faggot House. 
Hlustrated by Sir John Gilbebt. 4th Thousand. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 



of Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Abcheb. 

little lisette, the Obfhan of Alsace. By M. E. B., Author of 
** Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand. 
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One SJiilling and Sixpence each — continued. 

Little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Live Toys ; ob, Anecdotbs of oub Foub-legged and othbb Pets. 
By Emma Datenpobt. Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob my Little Friends. By Emilia 
Mabbtatt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 

The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Tximmer's (Mn.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot and his (Companions. By tbe 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 



THB PAVOUEITE LIBRiEY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box^ 15^. 

A Series of Worfts for the Tonng; each Volume with an lUastra- 

tion by a weU-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL Br Ghables and Mabt Lamb. 

3. The History of The Robins. By Mbs. Tbimmeb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keepers Travels in Search of His ICaster. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Young Disputant ; & It was only in Pnn. 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy In^zoduction to Knowledge of Nature. Br Mbs Tbimmeb. 

10. Bight and Wrong. Br the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jeffebys Taylob. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One^ at Is, 6d each. 



Also One Shilling each in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; ob Tbuth and Pebseyebance. By Felix WsisSy 
Price Is, 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Hbnby Bobsill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d, coloured. 
'* Uncommonly derer— some wonderful effects are prodaoed." — The Ftess. 
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Nine lives of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illas- 
trated by G. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is, 

** Rich in the quaint humour and CEin<^ that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivemnent of children. —iSramin«r. 

FXimrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwabdb. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price Is. 

" One of the best books of childrt* n's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt." — Nonconformiit. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet of Qoody Two 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 
8 Cock Robin. 

4. CouBTSHiP OF Jennt Wben. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 

6. History of an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. LiiTTLB Rhymes for LrrTLB 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Puss in Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pio. 

13. Tommy Trip*s Museum of 
Birds. 



The Cowslip. Is. plain; Is. 6d. I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is. Od, 
coloured. I coloured. 

The Australian Bahes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price 1«. boards, 1». 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals, let Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. . ,,, . ^ , ,_ ▼▼ 

4. Foreign Animals, let Series. UUustrated by Harbison 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. ( weir. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Fann and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's BalL 

10. History of Joseph. ] 

11. History of Hoses. I lUustrated by John 

12. life of onr Savionr. ( Gilbert. 
18. Miracles of Christ. J 
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His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Galcx)tt, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price l5. sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 25. cloth ; 2«. 6cf., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Fnas. With Frontispiece. Price 6<f. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6cf. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price Sd. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price (kL 



WORKS FOB DISTEIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Gases of 
BuBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2cL 

Home DlfficnltleB. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayen for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. New Edition. Price 2tL 



HISTORY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 35. 6<f. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 
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Mrs. Trimmer's CoxLcise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milner. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 55. cloth. 

Khymes of Royalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victobia ; with a summary 
of ihe leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Be4ssue of 
Pictorial Oeography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

" A piettv and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to tne study of maps.*' — School Board Chronicle. 
"A very good picture msLp."—£dueatioruil Record. 
"Admirably suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
terms." — School Guardian. • 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mO; \s. sewed. 

Ganltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 35. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Oeoobaphical and BioasA- 
PHIOAL ExEBOiSES; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butleb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised is. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE Tbavels OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price 1<. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philoloqioal Hand-Book of thb 
English Lanouaob, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John Gbobgb 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 28. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 

and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

BazneU, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Loveciiilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
9cf. doth. 
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A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Gubbent Imfrofristies 

OF EXPBESSION TN WBTTINa AND SfEAKIKO. Bj PaBRT 

G WYNNE. Fifteenth Thousand. 18mo, price Gd sewed; or 
I5. cloth, gilt edges. 
** All who wish to mind their p*» and g'« Bhould oonsnlt this little volume." 

Oentlcman's Moffazine. 

Harry Hawkins's H~^<>o^> showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H*8. Frontispiece hy H. Weib. Sewed, price 6rf. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations hy 
J. OiLBEBT. New Edition, price 6d. 

Darnell's Short and Certain Boad to Beading. Price Gd. cloth. 

The Modem British Plutarch, or Lives of Men distinguished 
IN the becent Histobt of oub Countby fob theib Tai^ents, 
VmruES, AND AcmEYEMENTS. By W. C. Tatlob, LL. D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand, is. 6d, ; or 5s, gilt edges. 

Every-Day Things, or. Useful Knowledge bespecting the pbin- 
ciPAL Andial, Vegetable, and Minebal Substances in 
COMMON use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
" A little encyclopsedia of useful knowledge." — Utangetical Magazine. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, 0. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Gayzer, T. S. One Thonsand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Examinee's Assistant. Specially adapted, hy a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Gatzeb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. Sd, 

Key with Solntions of all the Examples in the One Thonsand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Cayzeb. Price 4s. &d, 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6cL cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Mobell. Numerous Diagrams. 
2s., cloth. 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 




NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN have the pleasure to announce 
that they have a series of the ahove, exhibiting certain Stitches in 
Elementary Needlework, now ready. They are designed under the 
superintendence of the Examiner of Needlework for the School 
Board for London, author of the very popular manuals on the sub- 
ject named below. The size of the Sheets is 30 X 22 inches. 
Price, 9d. each. 



Alphabets for Marking 6 Shts. 
True Marking Stitch 1 „ 
Stocking Web Stitch 1 „ 



Grafting Stocking Material 1 Sht. 

Herring Bone 1 „ 

Fisherman's Stitch for Braid- 
ing Nets 1 „ 

Other stitches will be added, of which further particulars will he 
atwounced. 

DEMONSTRATION FRAMES for Class Teaching, with special 
Needles and Cord to use with the Frames, can also be supplied. 
Price complete, 7«. Gd. each. 

NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examineb of Needlewobk to the School 
BOAKD FOE London. Sixteenth Thousand. Price 6d, 

By the same Author. 
Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. Tenth Thousand. Price 6(/. 

Plain Cutting Oat for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Fourth Thousand. Price Is. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price is. 

♦»* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
Le Babillard: an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a FsBNOH Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2«. cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateurs, ou Pehts Contes Mobaux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2$, cloth. 
The Pictoria] French Grammar. For the use of Children. By 

Mabin db la Vote With 80 Illus. Royal 16mo, 1«. ed. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the Frenoh 

Genders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

Der Schwatzer, or The Pbattleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

A SHOBT AND CEBTAIN BOAD TO A 0OOD HAND-WBITIKG. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. Price Gd. Each 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by Geobge Darnell, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually adyancxnq 

FROM A simple STROKE TO A 8X7PERIOR SMALL HAND. 



A STJBE GUIDE TO A GOOD HAND-WBITING. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP, 24 Nos. Price 3d. each, green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP 4to. Price 2d. each 

TAKII& TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4:d. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. liichael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Aitstralian Shepherd. 

6. life Undergronnd; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Foondling : a Tai.e of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sonnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Prico Is. Gd, each. 

or 2 Tols. cloth, extra, ds. 6d. each. 



